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58 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 
BY MARY 8. JACOB. 


“INCE every boy and girl in England is compul- 
“J sorily sent to school, and since the poorest of 
them may receive an education under the same con- 
ditions as many children in far more fortunate circum- 
stances of life, a mixture of classes must of necessity 
arise among children of the same capacity. 

Although equality may be an ideal imposeible of 
realisation, to promote fraternity in the school should 
be the constant endeavour of every teacher. 

This in itself presents certain difficulties ; but if it is 
considered worth while to deal with this question at 
all, it is necessary to approach it in as practical a manner 
as possible. It will therefore be found advisable at 
the outset to teach the children to understand that 
they are partners in building up a great Empire, and 
that what is required from them is not only “ kindly 
talking,” but fraternal action, co-operation, and good 
fellowship. 

To carry this teaching on a step further it will become 


Berore AporTinG THE PINAFORE-OVERALLS. 


a necessity to attack the “ external” distinctions which 
are found so glaringly apparent in every school of this 
grade, and which “stamp” the child to a very consid- 
erable degree in the eyes of its companions. Although 
no possible ill-feeling may be openly discovered, and 
every kindness and counldunation shown to the poorer 
and neglected children who form a certain percentage 
of the scholars, it is certain that such children in- 
stinotively feel most sensitively conscious of their 
shortcomings, and are painfully aware that they are 
pitiful objects, to say the least, in the eyes of many 
of the better-to-do girls belonging to the school. 

It was therefore with the definite aim of promoting 
equality of dress, raising the standard of cleanliness, 
and at the same time developing a spirit of patriotism 
and fraternity amongst the chil n, that the following 
ae was devised and carried out in an elementary 

irls’ school. It sought to encourage the poverty- 
stricken child—the neglected little specimen of a thrift- 
less home—to take pains with her general personal 


appearance, and to feel the stimulus of an ambition 
and hopefulness too often crushed and annihilated amid 
the sordid surroundings of a daily struggle for exist- 
ence. With this object in view it was decided to dress 
the girls alike in pinafore-overalls when once inside 
the school walls, and thus to place them one and all 
in an environment of neatness and order. 

The brief narration of the manner in which this 
experiment was worked out and introduced into the 
school in question may possibly be of interest. For it 
is certain that progress is often retarded and serious loss 
incurred in all walks of life partly from conventional 
inertia and timidity in trying anything new, and partly 
from waste involved in unrecorded experiments. My 
hope is that this account may induce some of my 
readers to adopt this scheme and improve upon it. 

It was found of the first importance in providing an 
“outfit” of pinafore-overalls that they should be the 
school property, and purchased from funds collected 
under the same auspices. In this case they were bought 
out of the profits of a concert’ and whist drive. The 
necessity for this can very easily be understood. If it 
were otherwise, the strain of continually making them 

would be a grievous burden upon all con- 
cerned. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that in the case of the better-to-do par- 
ents, who like to provide and make them 
for their children, it is certainly best to 
accept their offer. But such generosity is 
rare In a poor school. 

Next comes the question of “ cutting 
out” and “ making.” This, of course, is 
@ serious consideration, and no light un- 
dertaking. It has, however, been proved 
that it is quite possible to complete them 
by the senior classes of the school in a 
comparatively short period. It makes 
most excellent practice for the girls, who 
thereby become expert machinists, and 
take great pride in turning them out 
quickly and well. The pinafore-overalls 
in question were made from a simple 
pattern, with a lined yoke and sleeves 
=> into a wristband. They were 

ished with a tucker of lace round the 
neck. About three hundred were com- 
pleted as a first instalment, and others 
are now being made in order to provide 
a second when necessary to have them washed. 

This brings another problem to be faced, and one 
of serious importance—that of “washing” these gar- 
ments. In considering this question it is necessary to 
remember that as the pinafore-overalls hang up after 
school on the child’s and are never worn at home, 
they do not very ily become soiled. It is, more- 
over, found that the parents of the children—even the 
very poorest—take an extraordinary pride in washing 
them. In the case of a few disreputable homes to which 
it would not be wise to send any school property, 
arrangements have been made for these to be washed 
by the girls during the school laundry lessons. 

Various other details in connection with this ex- 
periment had to be considered at the outset. For 
some time it was difficult to decide whether the pinafore- 
overalls should be of one prevailing colour, or whether 
they would be more satisfactory if made in many 
different hues. But as it was found essential to guard 
against any suspicion of a “ uniform,” and also being 
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mindful of the fact that to make a child look attractive 
it is necessary to study its hair and complexion, it was 
finally determined to buy good washing print, and 
to choose bright and varied colours. The result is 
quite satisfactory, and when dressed in them many 
children are completely metamorphosed. 

Before concluding, it is necessary to touch upon a 
detail which on no consideration can be overlooked. 
In all matters of this kind connected with the child 
it is indispensable to obtain the co-operation of the 
parents. Carefully-worded notes were sent round to 
each home, and these secured a favourable reception. 
No further difficulty was experienced in the adoption 
of the scheme. The pretty colours of the prints were 
so admired that even the older girls were anxious to 
array themselves, and without exception took great 
pride and pleasure in donning these attractive garments. 

Needless to remark, the task of providing a school 
“outfit” of this description is not an easy one. It 
requires an unusual amount of energy and determina- 
tion. Ideals worth living for generally do. The ques- 
tion may well be asked whether this experiment has 
proved successful and worth the trouble and pains 





AFTER ADOPTING THE PINAFORE-OVERALLS, 


expended upon it. The answer is a satisfactory one. 
Undoubtedly it has repaid all effort and been an un- 
qualified success. Its educational value is consider- 
able, quite apart from any practical results; for it is 
calculated to teach the child to think about the neces- 
sity for neatness and cleanliness of person in its daily 
work—a truism so often ostentatiously neglected by 
the working classes in England. Besides, it is hoped 
that something of what is taught may get through to 
the mother; and something may also remain in the 
child’s mind, and prove of use in the future by raising 
the standard of home life. 

The objection which may be naturally raised of 
nt | to place “a veneer” upon an untidy ap- 
pearance by a clean exterior calculated to hide all 
deficiencies is found on application to be not so open 
to criticism as might well be imagined. In many cases 
the poor child is led to make efforts to mend its clothes 
aid pay attention to personal details which before were 
absolutely neglected. 


MR. JACKSON'S REPORT ON 
BOY LABOUR. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


Gus the last article on the van boy was written, 
Mr. Cyril Jackson’s report on boy labour has been 
ublished. The commissioners, in the course of their 

inquiry, were so strongly impressed with the extent to 

which boys leaving the elementary schools are drafted 
into blind-alley work that, with a view to getting more 
exact information, they appointed Mr. Cyril Jackson, 
formerly Director of Education, West Australia, ex- 

Chief Inspector of Schools, Board of Education, etc., at 

present chairman of the London Education Committee, 

“to inquire and report on the main occupations followed 

by boys on leaving public elementary schools in certain 

typical towns, the opportunities of promotion in such 
occupations or of training for other occupations, and 
the extent to which such boys subsequently obtain 
regular employment (skilled or unskilled) as adults.” 
This sub-report, which is issued as Appendix, Volume XX.., 
to the Poor Law Report, contains a mass of evidence 
within its 230 pp.; and can be bought for 
3s. 6d. from Wyman and Sons. It will be 
found invaluable to all who are interested 
in the sociological side of the education 
problem, and is a marvellous compilation, 
considering the fact that only eighty-five 
days were allowed Mr. Jackson for carry- 
ing out his investigation. One feels as 
one reads it that Mr. Jackson’s signal 
services should, if possible, be again requi- 
sitioned, and that he should be given full 

powers and plenty of time to complete a 

work which he is so eminently fitted to do. 

It is evident that he has been seriously 

handicapped both as regards time and 

also from lack of co-operation on the part 
of employers and the boys themselves :— 

(a) Less than 1,000 of the 4,700 forms 
issued to employers were filled in. 

(6) Only 4,000 of the 12,000 industrial 
biography forms issued to youths were 
returned. (‘‘ Lads are always suspicious 
of what they regard as prying into their 
affairs, and the heading ‘ Poor Law Com- 
mission’ was also frequently objected to.”’) 

In spite of almost insuperable difficulties, Mr. Jackson 
has managed to diagnose the boy-labour evil, and to 
clearly indicate most of the main causes thereof. 

It will only be possible to refer to a few of the leading 
features dealt with. , 

In the large distributive centres we saw that a heavy 
ey, of boys become errand and van boys— 

ndon (40 per cent.), Bristol (35 per cent.), Liverpool 

(30 per cent.). In Oldham, a cotton town where they 

want the boys for spinning, the people do their own 

carrying (errand boys, etc., 1 per cent.). 

By carefully comparing the census with Home Office 
and other statistics, we find that as regards factories 
and workshops the most marked excesses of boys are 
in hemp, jute, worsted, etc. For example :— 


TOTAL POPULATION, MALES 1901. 
(Age Group Ratios, 14 to 18 years.) 
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How this parasitic use of boy labour may tell against 
progress is shown thus :— 

“In one large shop it appears that directly, by in- 
creased skill, the men raised their wages, the employer 
reduced the amount per piece, and then the quickest 
workmen actually slowed down to prevent such reduc- 
tions and to help their slower mates. Cheap boy. labour, 
by hampering the development of the best men, is an 
enormous loss to the community, and, moreover, it may 
prevent the adoption of new inventions, and so “ stands 
in the way of the most advantageous distribution of 
the nation’s industry, and debars its capital, brains, 
and manual labour from being in the aggregate as pro- 
ductive as they otherwise would be.” The report shows 
that the post office is one of the least promising occupa- 
tions into which a boy can enter. The fact that a public 
department which ought to be a model employer is really 
one of the worst offenders in this matter caused the 
investigator to treat the telegraph messengers exhaust- 
ively. Moreover, as Mr. Jackson says, “ with a stroke 
of the pen the ages of admission to and dismissal from 
the service could be reduced;” and if there was some 
increased cost thereby, public opinion would support the 
endeavour to abolish this abuse. An adjustment of num- 
bers in towns could be made so that all the boys in the 
town except the definitely unsatisfactory ones could be 
absorbed as telegraphists, sorters, clerks, and postmen, 
instead of the large majority being turned adrift at 
sixteen, as happens now. It is interesting to read the 
opinion of Mr. C. E. B. Russell that the boys of Man- 
chester are beginning to find out that to aim at the black 
coat occupation is a mistake. 

The employment in offices is often wholly unpro- 
gressive work, and in small offices presents subtle evils 
from which other forms of irregular work are free. Often 
the boy has nothing to do but “watch” the office, reading 
the while trashy papers. The now prominent question of 
declericalising education will help to settle this phase. 

The worst form of shop work is said to be that of 
lather boy in barbers’ shops, owing to the long hours 
(fifteen hours on Saturdays, and often + six to eight on 
Sundays), insanitary conditions, and immoral environ- 
ment (many of these shops are gambling dens). 

Can the errand boy be replaced? The increased use 
of the telephone from room to room and from place to 
place, and the organisation of co-operative carrying, 
would lessen the number required. 

A clever chart (page 44) shows that the van boy’s 
berth is a very low grade one, and that very few boys 
who begin as such get into skilled trades—a far lower 
percentage even than errand boys. 

Street-selling is, however, the most demoralising of 
all these casual jobs. Mr. Russell thinks the majority 
of Manchester street-sellers die under thirty years of 
age. Mr. Jackson advocates the entire clearance of the 
whole gang from the streets. “If the papers must be 
sold at the street corners, they should be sold at stalls, 
as in Paris; matches can be obtained jin any part of a 
town from the ubiquitous tobacconist.” The life of the 
street trader is a continual gamble, unredeemed by any 
steady work. 

Mr. Jackson sums up the situation in these terse 
remarks: “The work of an errand boy or a telegraph 
messenger is bad for the boy; so is the work of a boy 
in a warehouse or factory who is employed to fasten 
labels to bottles, to fill packets of tea, or the like. It 
is not so much a question of a skilled trade not being 
taught as of work which is deteriorating, absorbing the 
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years of the boy’s life when he most needs educational 
expansion in the widest sense. At present we work in 
a vicious circle—the low wage of the unskilled parent 
may be all he is worth, because he has been stunted as 
a boy ; while his ruin as a boy was brought about by the 
low wage of his parents, which made them place him 
prematurely in deteriorating work in order to earn the 
few shillings needed to swell the family income.” Speak- 
ing of the suggested remedies, he puts the case for a 
longer education very forcibly thus: “It can hardly 
be seriously contended that the boy of the working man 
is really more fit for life than the public school-boy at the 
age of fourteen, who is admittedly unready at that 
age.” “If it is urged that further time for schooling 
is commercially impossible, it must be remembered that 
our great trade rivals—Germany and the United States 
—have compulsory continuation schools or a higher 
exemption age.” In conclusion, he refers to another 
possible development. ‘‘ Compulsory military service is 
now being discussed. In the great Continental nations 
military service is the natural period of break in the 
life of the young man. He goes into the army a boy, 
and comes out a man. Our army is unfortunately re- 
cruited to a large extent from the industrial failures. 
The citizen army would not be the industrial leavings, 
but the whole population fit to bear arms.” 


—sr sel Pete 


GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS.—(Continued.) 


MILAN.—Ii ever a city was made by its “geography,” 

Milan is. (1) It stands in the centre of a fertile 
plain, and (2) great trade routes (see diagram) converge on 
to it from all sides. The fertility of the plain ensured 
(3) a dense population in the district, and produced (4) 
many industries, of which one, silk-growing and silk 
manufacturing, is of first-class importance. The Plain 
of Lombardy produces six-sevenths of all the raw silk 
output of Italy, and Milan now does as great a trade in 
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raw and thrown silk as its rival Lyons. Moreover (5) 
iron in the district led to the great industry of armour- 
making, for which Milan was notorious in the Middle 
Ages, and accounts for its fame in cutlery at the present 
day. * Finally, to all these natural advantages must be 
added (6) a peculiarly modern one. Milan is near 
enough to water-power to appear in the forefront of up- 
to-date Italian cities, and to-day the city’s electric cars 
are run by power from the Paderno works on the Adda. 
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\s a great distributing centre its commercial importance 
is as high as that of any city in Southern Europe. Note 
in the diagram the “ Passes” which Milan commands. 
By the Simplon it came in touch with the Rhone valley ; 
by the St. Gothard and Spliigen, with the Rhine; and 
by the Septimer, with the Danube—all great trade 
routes with Central Europe. The recent piercing of 
some of these passes with railway tunnels (St. Gothard 
in 1883, and Simplon in 1906) has enhanced the city’s 
importance. It stood, too, on the direct east and west 
line of the Po route, in close connection therefore with 
Tunis and the Mont Cenis on one side, and Venice and 
the Adriatic on the other. To the south-east ran the 
old Via Emilia straight through the important cities of 
the north-east end of peninsular Italy ; while directly 
south lay the Bocchetta Pass over the Apennines, afford- 
ing easy communication with Genoa. The latter town, 
indeed, grew rich itself largely in supplying such places 
as Milan and Turin with sea-borne goods. Several 
modern express routes from London vid the St. Gothard 
make Milan their objective—such, for example, as those 
by way of Calais, Ostend, Flushing, and the Hook of 
Holland. Return cargoes are never wanting in the 
form of Italian eggs, wines, silks, and the dairy pro- 
ducts of the Milanese. Of the last-named, cheese is 
worth noting. Both Parmesan and Gorgonzola are pro- 
duced in the vicinity—another tribute to the qualities 
of the alluvial soil washed down by the Po and Ticino, 
the Olona and Adda. 

Prague.—The natural advantages of Prague recall 
those of Milan. It is (1) the centre of what has always 
been a populous district; (2) it has good water com- 
munications, especially to the north (head of navigation 
on the Moldau for large boats); (3) to the south it 
stands just where the steeper ascent of the south Bo- 
hemian plateau begins; (4) it is the meeting-place of 
roads coming from gaps in the mountains east and west, 
north and south ; (5) it is in close touch with two great 
mineral deposits—coal, to the north-west of the town, 
and iron in the Ore mountains. But the diagram shows 





Diagram explaming site of Prague ,— 


Swrounding mountains, Converqen t rivers. 


the origin of Prague quite clearly. Mountains surround- 
ing, rivers convergent, point to a natural centre where, 
if there is to be an important town at all, it is bound to 
spring up. This natural centre in Bohemia is Prague. 
And there it stands—in the lowest and most fertile part 
of the country, just where the rivers collect together 
before pouring out north to the German plain through 
the gap of the “ Saxon Switzerland.” 

These natural advantages account for its commercial 


importance. One fact alone proves it ; it is the junction 
of no less than seven railways, which explains one of its 
most recent industrial developments—namely, the build- 
ing of engines and cars. For the rest, it is the chief 
market of Austrian sugar—again a direct result of its 
command of the Elbe navigation (see diagram of Ham- 
burg’s “ Hinterland”). It has great shipping interests, 
and it attracts to itself various industries dependent on 
the converging valleys, such as brewing from the hops 
and barley of the Beraun, and metal work and pottery 
from the silver and kaolin of the Eger. One result of 
this universal enterprise, taken in conjunction with the 
well-known rivalry of the two races in Bohemia—Czech 
and German—is a great development of education in 
Prague. Bilingual universities and schools, and plenty 
of them, react in their turn on the commercial activity 
of the citizens. 

Salonica.—Two great routes are marked out by Nature 
across the Balkan Peninsula, and are traversed to-day 
by the two chief railways of the Turkish Empire. At 
the end of one stands Constantinople, at the end of the 
other Salonica. These routes are for the most part 

Belgrade 
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three river valleys cut out from the mass of mountainous 
plateau which tails off in the east into the Balkan and 
Rhodope Mountains. Beginning at Belgrade, what is 
often known as the “ diagonal furrow ” of the peninsula 
follows the valley of the Morava, and forking into two 
at its confluence with the Nishava, ends on the A’gean 
with the Vardar and the Maritsa. A fair harbour and 
a fertile soil complete the conditions which evolved 
Salonica at the end of the western fork of the furrow. 
That, as the map shows, it is not on the river itself is 
the fault of the low-lying marshes through which the 
Vardar eventually reaches the sea. The commercial 
importance of the town is of old standing, for the Vardar 
valley was a connecting link between Rome and the 
East, and long before the Turks overran the land Salo- 
nica’s fair or market was attended by merchants from 
far and wide. To-day the railway is responsible for 
much of its development. The busy quarter is natur- 
ally on the north-west side of the town, which acts as 
the chief importing and exporting seaport for all Mace- 
donia and a part of Albania. Grain, raw silk, wool, 
hides and skins, tobacco, are typical exports, and pay 
for the various manufactured goods which head the 
import list. There are local manufactures, too, notably 
flour mills and leather establishments. A proposal often 
mooted in recent years to make Salonica take the place 
formerly monopolised by Brindisi, and act as an impor- 
tant link in the chain of the overland route to India 
and the East—that is, vid Port Said—shows as well as 
anything the importance of its position. It is, in fact, 
at the present time the terminus of the shortest railway 
route from London to Egypt. 
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Po.itics AND GEOGRAPHY. 


As a rule towns grow up and develop where they 
are through various geographical conditions and ad- 
vantages. There are exceptions, however, to every 
rule, and amongst them it appears necessary now to 
class the modern type of capital city. The difficulty 
of deciding on the new capital of All-British South 
Africa is as nothing to that which for eight years has 
agitated our other great southern Commonwealth, 
though the underlying cause is the same. Inter-state 
jealousies—politics, in a word—prevent Australia from 
getting further than a suggestion as to its new capital 
every two or three years. What is meat to Victoria 
is poison to New South Wales, and vice versd. All 
that is settled is that the new capital shall be in New 
South Wales, but at least a hundred miles away from 
Sydney; that it shall have a hundred square miles of 
territory; and that all Crown lands in this territory 
shall be a free gift from New South Wales. When the 
Federation was first accomplished—namely, in 1901— 
there was a sort of unofficial suggestion that Albury 
would make an ideal capital. Nothing came of it, 
save the appointment of a Commission to go into the 
whole matter and report. The Commission recom- 
mended Tumut, and two years after—1903, for Com- 
missions are the same all the world over, and their 
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Tue Scacestev CapiraLs or THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


effects are never hurried—the House of Representatives 
strongly recommended Tumut. It has an excellent 
climate, is the centre of a well-known agricultural 
district, has good communications, and is far removed 
from any danger of a naval attack. (Even at that 
period there seems to have been a Dreadnought spirit 
abroad!) Be that as it may, the Senate would have 
none of Tumut, and suggested Bombala, probably— 
such is contrariness |—because it was nearer the sea, 
and had an independent access to the danger zone 
by way of Twofold 3 Bay. However, nothing transpired. 
In the following year—1904—both Houses suggested 
Dalgety, on the Snowy River; and some recent geog- 
raphy text-books, imagining that a suggestion ‘i 
both Houses was tantamount to a decision, have boldl 
printed Dalgety as the capital of Australia. Their 
—— are vain. Objections were raised to Dal- 
gety, and again Australia waited for more suggestions. 
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She waited five years, and once more a new capital is to 
the front. This time it is Canberra, a small place in 
the south of the new proposed Federal district which 
is to extend from Yass eastwards to Lake George, 
and southwards nearly to Queanbeyan. There matters 
rest at present. How politics will intervene lies on the 
knees of the gods; it seems odds though against 
Canberra, or any other part of the “ Yass district.” 
Meanwhile Melbourne acts as the Federal capital, what 
time Sydney feels for the future. 


GEOGRAPHY AND POLITICS. 


But if in one part of the Empire politics appear to 
control geography, in another the latter gets ample 
revenge. One can adduce few better examples of the 
“human note” in geography than the curious control 
exercised by the science in the organisation of New- 
foundland politics. As every school debating society 
knows, a constitutional point of importance arose in 
oar oldest colony last March. The opposing political 
parties had come out exactly equal—eighteen each in 
a House of thirty-six—in the General Election of last 
November. The “ Bondite ” eighteen—Sir Robert Bond 
was the reigning Prime Minister—decided to carry on the 
Government on the off-chance that one of the Opposition 
or Morrisites (Sir Edward Morris is the leader) would, in 
the exercise of his calling as a sealing captain, perforce 
be absent when the House met. But the captain post- 
poned, or neglected, his sealing expedition, and the 
clash came. The deadlock was absolute. Sir Robert 
Bond resigned. Sir Edward Morris became Prime 
Minister. Matters were not mended. The Governor, 
Sir William Macgregor, refused to grant a dissolution— 
there is the geographical point—chiefly because of the 
climatic difficulty in Newfoundland of holding a General 
Election at any time other than in the autumn. Winter 
sets in early, and, as it comes, the northern coast is 
icebound and communications cease. A little later 
and the rest of the island becomes inaccessible from 
an election point of view. In March and April, 10 per 
cent. of the adult males are off “ sealing,” though there 
> exceptions, as the Bondites discovered. Early 
in May the whole fishing population—and there is not 
much else in Newfoundland—is off to Labrador and 
the Great Banks, and there it stays till October. The 
idea of holding an election on either of these sites does 
not appear to have occurred to the powers in authority. 
Of course, in the end the Governor had to give way, 
and for the first time for seventy years the Newfound- 
land elections were held in the spring, and the result 
was announced in May. The tMorrisites came back 
to the House twenty-six strong, and the deadlock was 
over. But it was a mighty fight with geography. 


Tue Empire UPp-tTo-DAaTE. 


We should advise all teachers of geography to procure 
the famous “ Empire Day” issue of the Times which 
contained a huge supplement of fifty-eight pages on Im- 
— history and geography. The numerous articles are 

ll of eugene on such topics as Imperial policy and 
defence, Imperial and Colonial alt Gone. Imperial 
= with rod and rifle, Colonial literature, Colonial 
wheat and gold, shipping, etc. The most recent addi- 
tions to the Empire are commented on; nor is Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton’s great expedition omitted. Over 
and above all are six up-to-date maps. Surely such a 
stupendous publication has never before been attempted 
by any daily newspaper. 
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A Book for Alpine Climbers.’ 


|= are many of our readers who, when the 
yearly respite comes round, “lift up their eyes 
unto the hills” and find in their contemplation the 
help that was promised of old; and for those who 
have learnt to love the Alps, which in our fortunate 
day are almost as easily reached as the Grampians, 
Messrs. Methuen have just published a book which is 
intended to serve as a preparation for an Alpine tour, 
as well as a source of enlightenment when the journey 
is over. 
It is a handsome volume of some 450 pages, and 
though the author disclaims any intention of providing 
an exhaustive description of the Alps, he has gathered 








GRINDELWALD. . 
(From Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons’ New Programme. ) 


together more material than any ordinary traveller can 
use personally during a lifetime. Resisting the strong 
temptation to treat of the geology of the great barrier 
and the speculations on its origin and formation, he 
takes the Alpine chain as it is to-day, and from several 
points of view describes the mountains, passes, and 
valleys, as they touch the lives and interests of mankind. 

Thus we have chapters on the pastures, the snow 
regions, the flowers, the beasts and birds, and the 
people, followed by a longer section on the political 
history of the Alps. Then comes a highly interesting 
chapter on the great historical passes, and one on 
exploration, followed by two on mountaineering. The 
humanistic standpoint is evident from this short list 
of the contents of the book, and the interest of the 
ordinary reader is therefore retained from start to 
finish. The last section is geographical, and treats in 
turn of the various Alpine regions in the west, central, 
and eastern divisions. 

We have ourselves been specially interested in the 
chapter on the Alpine folk of to-day, as well as in the 
section which treats of the past history of these hardy 
mountaineers. The writer’s point of view is indicated 
by the following :— 


“ Anthropologists may weave elaborate and some- 
what cobwebby theories as to the origin of this 
primitive folk, based on the length of the heads of 
their skeletons or the size of the limbs belonging 
thereto, but they can tell us nothing about them 
which is of human interest—their speech, their 





* The Alps in Nature and History. By W. B. Coolidge, M.A., Honorary 
mber of the English, French, and Italian Alpine Clubs. Methuen and Co. 


ce 7s. 6d. net. 


manners, their customs, their political or social 
institutions.” 


From this point the author proceeds to supply the 
facts which are of human interest, tracing the history of 
that very composite nation known as the Swiss, and 
estimating the effect on the racial character of the 
physical surroundings, which differ so greatly from 
those of the people of the plains. 

In harmony with his purpose, the author treats very 
fully of the means of communication in the Alpine 
district, and of those gates to the rock-bound region 
which are known as passes, and which from the human- 
istic point of view are more interesting and important 
than the snow-clad peaks and the gliding glaciers. 

The section on guides and mountaineering, past and 
present, is full of interesting reading. 


“ All Alpine guides are peasant proprietors in the 
first place. Hence during the nine months or so 
when they are not guiding they are occupied with 
cultivating their land, taking care of their cattle, 
felling wood for fuel, etc. In early summer the cows 
go up to the high pastures, so that their owners 
are free ; while hay is largely made after the summer- 
climbing season is over. Many guides, too, follow 
regular trades; some are carpenters, or blacksmiths, 
or butchers, or keep small shops, or hire themselves 
out—in the case of the poorer men, as day-labourers, 
haymakers, etc. Others occupy official posts in their 
native valleys ; so at Grindelwald both the President 
of the Commune and its Treasurer are actually glacier 
guides.” 


There is a glimpse of Alpine boy life in this same 
chapter which in substance at least reads like an idyll 
of Theocritus. 


“As early as the age of three or four an Alpine 
boy is well used to managing his small sledge down 
steep snow slopes in winter, even if it be only around 
his father’s house......At the age of seven fhe boy 
goes to school, but, of course, he goes there, in winter, 
on his sledge. In the afternoon he is free, so that 





Sr. Gornarp TUNNEL. 
(From Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons’ New Programme. ) 


he can toboggan or run about, or carry up coffee 
to his father at work among the hills. Often, on a 
holiday, a band of quite small boys will wander over 
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hill and dale, or else make, with the entire school, or 
its upper classes, a great excursion—say, over the 
Wengern Alp. At school the boy is taught gym- 
nastics of a simple kind, so that his small body gets 
well trained in many fashions. At the age of ten he 
will generally be set to chop wood for the use of his 
father’s household. Later he will be sent out to look 
after the sheep or goats, or to lead them up to the 
high pastures, or to bring them down, the more 
valuable cows being under the charge of the older 
” 
men. 


One almost expects the refrain :—‘‘ Sweet are the 
voices of the calves and sweet the heifers’ lowing ; 
sweet plays the shepherd on the shepherd’s pipe, and 
sweet is the echo.” 

A warm word of praise is demanded for the illus- 
trations in this book, which bring home to the dweller 
in the valley all the beauty and the terror of the loftiest 
peaks “clad in cloud and snow.” We have never seen 
pictures which surpass these in ‘‘ atmosphere,” and in 
the accomplishment of this perfection the block-maker 
and printer have done their part equally as well as the 
photographer. 

—o rot Patan — 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 

"THE eighth bulletin of the English Association con- 

tains much that is interesting and helpful for 
teachers of the mother tongue in both secondary and 
primary schools. It includes a suggestive account of 
English teaching in the schools of Liverpool, which con- 
cludes with a list of the English works studied in both 
secondary and elementary schools in that city. We 
may obtain some idea how the newer methods of teach- 
ing English are gaining ground from the appended list 
of texts and selections used in the various standards. 
One hopes that they are not “ studied,” but read and 
appreciated. 

Texts AND SELECTIONS. 

Standard II1.—The King of the Golden River. Selec- 
tions from Shelley. Coleridge. Longfellow. 

Standard III.—Fairy Tales. Selections from Hemans 
and Cook. Wordsworth. 

Standard I1V.—Alice in Wonderland. The Traveller. 
The Deserted Village. Macaulay’s Armada. Selections 
from Campbell and Browning. 

Standard V.—Settlers in Canada. The Story of 
Lancashire. Hereward the Wake. Lamb’s Tales. The 
Merchant of Venice. Robinson Crusoe. Kidnapped. 
Tanglewood Tales. The Golden Treasury, Books I. and 
II. Selections from Tennyson and Shakespeare. 

Standard VI.—Micah Clarke. Ivanhoe. In Golden 
Realms (one of Arnold’s Literary Reading Books). 
Treasury of Verse for School and Home (Harrap). Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. The Faerie Queene, Book I. 
Julius Casar. Richard IT. The Merchant of Venice. 
The Tempest. Selections from Shakespeare, Scott, and 
Kipling. 

Standard Vil.—Lamb’s Tales. As You Like It. 
Richard II. King John. The Talisman. Marmion. 


Westward Ho! Christmas Carol. The Old Curiosity . 


Shop. Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Selections from 
Shoienenn, Tennyson, Longfellow, and Dickens. 

Ez-Standard VII.—The Merchant of Venice. Twelfth 
Night. Julius Cwsar. As You Like It. Henry V. 
The Prisoner of Chillon. Hereward the Wake. Robin- 
son Crusoe. Marmion. Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
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Books ror GENERAL READING. 


Arnold’s Poetry Books. Alice in Wonderland. The 
Water Babies. Silas Marner. A Tale of Two Cities. 
Ivanhoe. John Halifax. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Our 
Village. Grimm’s and Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Stead’s 
Penny Poets. Carrots. Tales from Chaucer. Odyssey. 
Iliad. Rossetti. As You Like It. 

Grammar Texts —Nesfield. The Mother Tongue (for 
use of teacher). 

Composition Handbooks.—Nesfield. Elements of Eng- 
lish Composition (Ginn and Co.). Illustrated Composi- 
tion Series (Nelson). Manual of English Grammar and 
Composition. Literary Reading and Composition, by 
L. Marsh (Blackie). The Class Teaching of English 
Composition, by the Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Mount 
Pleasant (Longmans). 

Annotated Editions.—Used in six schools for the study 
of Shakespeare. 

The bulletin contains appreciations of Swinburne and 
Meredith, which ring true in almost every sentence, and 
will serve to send some members of the Association to the 
little-known works of these two masters. As a sample, 
take the following on Swinburne :— 


“On the lyric of the future ‘his seal is set.’ The great artist 
who described him as ‘a reed through which all things blow into 
music’ concentrated appreciation in an epigram; and subtle 
echoes in his own work show that he was sensitive to the spell. 
The apples in the Voyage of Maeldune, ‘redder than rosiest 
health or than utterest shame,’ or the beautiful lyric which 
opens the second act of Becket-—‘Is it the wind of the dawn 
that I hear in the pines overhead ? ’—are typical ages which 
recall the younger poet’s manner and pay a signal tribute to his 


. genius, 


“In one respect the very completeness of Swinburne’s triumph 
over form has done him an injustice. It is easy to surrender 
one’s self to the enchantment of the verse, to drift down a stream 
of melody, and lose all thought for anything beyond. But the 
stream has depth as well as flow. [Illustrative quotation is im- 
possible, and to subject such poetry to analysis seems a profana- 
tion. But a mere fragment torn from its context in the Halt 
before Rome, the picture of Italy before she became a nation— 


‘Only her bosom to die on, 
Only her heart for a home !’— 


will at least serve to indicate the poet’s imaginative power. He 
has concentrated into that brief, poignant image a sublime and 
passionate patriotism; the thought, in itself high and noble, finds 
magical expression; he writes with the strength of Shakespeare.” 


We hope that the English Association will continue 
to give us appreciations of this quality, though com- 
parisons at this early stage are dangerous. Let the 
student of our literature compare the comments on the 
work of Tennyson at the time of his death with the 
received opinion of his place among the immortals at 
the present day. We were told that the giant three 
were Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson. Now we 
place the last with Keats. 


A Worp To tae Wise.—Illustrated papers of the better class 
are often extremely useful educationally as a means of awaken- 
ing the interest of children in current events and teaching them 
a general knowledge of the world. Those teachers who do not 
already use the Ji/ustrated London News for this purpose would 
do well to look at the series of supplements which that paper is 
publishing on the industries of great cities. A descriptive 
account of Sheffield was given in the issue of Ist May, and 
Manchester and Birmingham will shortly be treated in the same 
way. These accounts convey much information, both historical 
and technical, in an attractive and intelligible form. From both 
illustrations and letterpress a great deal can be learned as to 
how things are made, where the raw material comes from, and 
who are the men who have made great inventions and built up 
important industries. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE LOWER 
STANDARDS. 
A SUGGESTED REVISION. 
BY A. J. KER, NORTHFIELDS BOYS’ SCHOOL, W. EALING. 


WE all know the old schemes of lessons in geography 
: in the lower standards of the primary school. 
Standard I.: “ To understand what is meant by a plan— 
the cardinal points—definitions of the chief geographical 
terms.” Standard II.: More of this, with the applica- 
tion of the knowledge gained on plans to the under- 
standing of a mythical map—a deeper knowledge of 
geographical terms, the acquisition of which was made 
easier (?) by a study of the wonderful map which con- 
veniently contained an example of every possible 
“term” the boy would meet with afterwards, together 
with a few that he would not. In Standard III., I 
believe, the unfortunate youngster whose mental diges- 
tion had been sadly impaired by a heroic effort to 
assimilate what had been proffered him in the previous 
classes, was nurtured for a year on the questionable 
food that could be extracted from an indigestible con- 
coction labelled “‘ England and Wales.” A few of these 
schemes, bilious-looking from senile decay, are still 
extant, carefully preserved behind glass as awful ex- 
amples of what should be avoided. 

But is everything well now? I doubt it. I have 
before me an up-to-date syllabus in geography, and in 
the work for these lower standards I find these points 
for study : “ Apparent daily motion of the sun in direc- 
tion and altitude ;” “The cardinal points ;”? “ Plans 
and maps of the school and neighbourhood ;” “ The 
work and use of rivers ;” “ The layers forming the crust 
of the earth ;” “ The construction and reading of oro- 
graphical maps ;” ‘‘ Winds and rainfall;” “The size 
and shape of the earth;” “ Effect of structure upon 
coal deposits,” etc., ete. The last item came under the 
section “ Regional Geography,” and the “region” is 
“England and Wales.” How the good effects of 
“Empire Day” must be nullified in the unfortunate 
Standard IIT. whose teacher is following this syllabus ! 
Who can wonder at the decay of patriotism when the 
term “ England and Wales ” suggests to a boy a “ dry ” 
lesson on such a technical monstrosity as “the effect of 
structure on coal deposits ” ? 

Now let us consider in detail the advisability or other- 
wise of such “ points for study ” as these by the boy 
of Standard II. or III. I do not wish to suggest that 
many of these subjects should not be dealt with; the 
point is when should they be studied? But I shall 
return to that later. 


Let us deal first with that “‘ abstraction of abstrac- 


tions ” to a boy of six or seven—a plan ora map. That 
they must necessarily be abstractions to boys of this age 
no one will deny ; and that children should be introduced 
to such a fascinating realm of knowledge as is embodied 
in the term “ geography ” through the medium of life- 
less and arbitrary conveniences seems to me to be a 
great pity. If I had my way, no plan or map should 
help to mar the happiness of any innocent boy in Stand- 
ard I. or Il. He should hear about rivers, mountains, 
rugged coasts, and strange peoples living in primitive 
villages hidden away in the depths of peiseovel fevsete ; 
he should see pictures and photographs of them; but 
he should not be troubled with the knowledge that man 
has found a method of representing rivers, mountains, 


coasts, and towns by what must be to a boy an un- 
appealing code of wavy lines, “ herring-boning,” black 
smudges, and insignificant dots. Further, what is he to 
have a plan of ? Of his school, his classroom, his town. 
This is adding insult to injury. In the geography lesson, 
at least, let his fancy and imagination still have play ; 
take him away from the school, the playground, and 
town in which he lives. His little mind has been stored 
in the infant school with tales of fairyland. Do not 
let his descent to the realism of unadorned facts be too 
sudden. Show him something of other fairylands— 
lands that he may visit some day—full of curious people, 
of wonderful buildings, of towering mountains, and of 
wild, unvisited headlands where the sea-birds call. 

“The apparent daily motion of the sun in direction 
and altitude.” This was put down in the syllabus as 
the first geographical fact to be instilled into the children 
of Standard I. Again, to a child of this age, such a 
point is the veriest abstraction. Of relative motion he 
can form but the vaguest idea. And the presence of 
that word “apparent” makes me confident that the 
teacher, from his pedestal of superior knowledge, is 
supposed to shatter ruthlessly, if he can, any delusion 
the little fellows may be joyfully labouring under as to 
the sun “getting up” in the east and “going to bed” 
in the west. Let them think that the sun does this 
for a year or two longer; they will be none the worse. 

“The work and use of rivers ”—still for Standards I. 
and II. Save with the most sympathetic treatment by 
a very capable teacher, “the work of rivers” would 
mean to such children a lesson from which they would 
gcin no real good and no pleasure, As for the “ use of 
rivers,” that would be best left until they shall have 
reached that age when they are able with advantage to 
study the geography of a country from a commercial 
standpoint. By no means allow them to reach Standard 
IV. withouc knowing much that is meant by the name 
“river;” arrived at Standard 1V., they should be 
familiar, through the medium of pictures, drawings, or 
graphic descriptions, with such natural wonders as the 
Nile cataracts, the vast flooded forests of the Amazon 
and Mississippi basins, the cafions of the Colorado, and 
the Falls of Niagara. But the “ work and use” leave 
to a later period. 

“The ‘reading’ of orographical maps.” Euclid is 
doomed. But before his deposition men were often 
spoken of as having read him. Elastic as that fact 
shows the term “ read” to be, what of the boy, aged 
seven, who has to learn to read an enantio map ? 
What advantage is it to him—a boy in the lowest 
standard, after many hours of instruction wearying to 
himself and more wearying to the teacher—to be able 
to reason that if a range of mountains run in this direc- 


tion, a river will flow in that; and at the mouth of' 


that river a town will probably spring up? It is a poor 
exercise in probabilities that would be with advantage 
left to older scholars. 

I have said enough, however, to explain my objection 
to the inclusion of points like these in geography sylla- 
buses for the lower classes. I plead for the deletion of 
all such abstractions from the geography lesson until 
Standard IV. is reached. 

Arising from my contention is one other point that 
must be considered; and here I know that 1 shall be 
treading on very controversial ground. The usual order 
in teaching the geography of countries is this: British 
Isles, British Possessions, Foreign Countries. Now I 
beg to say that, with certain limitations, the order 
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should be reversed. As long as the syllabus is arranged 
so that a boy in Standard III. has an opportunity of 
learning the main outlines of the British in that is 
sufficient. 

Begin, then, in Standard I. with something that will 
be sure to appeal to their young and eager imaginations 

a foreign country and its people ; a people of different 
tongue, costume, and customs. Make much of con- 
trasts with those things with which the boys are familiar. 
At the end of the year, if the subject were treated in 
the way I have indicated, the names “ river,” “lake,” 
‘‘ mountain ” would have some real significance to them, 
although they might not be able to repeat the old for- 
mula concerning “ fresh water” ...“‘ sea or lake.” In 
Standards IT. and III. this would be continued, and the 
scheme appropriately widened, with the addition that 
the most important facts of their own country would 
be included in Standard IIT. (manufactures, facilities for 
commerce, zones or centres of production being strictly 
taboo). 

Standard IV. would start with some of the British 
Possessions. And now, in connection with this course, 
there would be included some teaching in those points 
of physica] geography which have hitherto been avoided, 
and it will be found that the scholar’s advance in years 
and intelligence will more than counterbalance any ill 
effects from beginning this section so late. 

When a boy has reached Standard VI. he will be 
studying “ The British Isles.” Here there will be no 
glaring contrasts to rivet his attention ; nor will he need 
them. He will be in a much better condition to discuss 
such matters as “ the effect of coal deposits on manu- 
factures ;” and he will be dealing not with such un- 
necessary details as the “chief towns of Peru,” but 
with those facts of his own country, a knowledge of 
which will be so more helpful to him as a future intelli- 
gent Englishman and citizen. With this specific geog- 
raphy, as now, would be taught the chief facts relating 
to climate, rainfall, seasons, tides, and winds. And 
these things could now be taught much more effectively. 
For instance, in dealing with the heavy rainfalls of 
Assam, you would not be talking of a place of which the 
pupil knew nothing ; in referring to continental climates, 
his early descriptive lessons on “ Life in Moscow ” would 
furnish him with a splendid illustration. 

Finally, in Standard VII., along with a more advanced 
study of England, would go a more detailed study, 
mainly from a political standpoint, of foreign countries. 
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JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART. 


BY KEN HOSHINO. 


JapANESE Nature Srupigs. 


 200GH has been written on Japanese pictures 
~ of the artists of Ukiyoe school, such as Utamaro, 
Toyokuni, and Harunobu. Yet very little is known 
about Japanese studies of birds and flowers by artists 
of the Nature schools which have been handed down 
from century to century in the persons of such great 
artists as Tosa, Sumiyoshi, Fujiwara, Korin, Maruyama, 
and Shijio. Were it not for these Nature schools, the pic- 
torial art of Japan would be of but a negligible quality. 
He who wants to see inspiring religious pictures may 
well visit the Itaiian galleries ; and faithful and vigorous 


representations of rural scenery and peasant life may 
be found in the works of the Dutch painters. Vivid 
portrayal of character is a feature of the masterpieces 
of the Btitish artists; but if one wants to see studies 
of birds and flowers, one must visit some of the Japanese 
art studios. 

Yet, from the point of view of the realist who “ draws 
things as they are,” a Japanese picture is not satisfying, 
as there is very little feeling of near and far, light and 
shade. To him the picture appears as a simple con- 
ventional design, and it is as a design that he appreciates 
it. The spirit of adoration of nature, which is the very 
being of the picture, is unheeded, and all his admiration 
is excited by the harmony of colours, the rhythmic 
quality of line, and the balance of the composition. 
From the point of view of the realistic impressionist, 
however, it appears as a picture of a higher order. He 
knows that the absence of light and shade and per- 
spective does not make it “conventional.” He sees the 
simplicity of nature on a level with the faithful utter- 
ance of a poet who responds to the grandeur of nature 
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in his seventeen phonetic sounds. He sees, too, the 
delicacy of nature, with its song of birds high up in 
the clear sky. He may fail to see the detail in the 
eg in this particular bird or that particular flower, 

ut he will see in it that the movement of the bird and 
the living flowers as shown by the great Japanese artists 
are more than mere design. 

We see, then, that appreciation of Japanese studies 
of birds and flowers depends entirely upon the attitude 
of the critic. To share the depth of feeling of the 
artist one must become either an artist oneself or a 
child—free from prejudice and scientific bias. 


How Japanese CoLour Prints are Mape. 


The artist draws a picture on thin paper, which is 
then handed over to the wood engraver. After past- 
ing the sketch face down on a block of wood—a piece 
of cherry wood which has been kept in the shade for 

rs—the engraver cuts away the superfluous wood, 
eaving the outlines in relief. The resulting block is 
called genban or “ key block.” 
The printer then applies black paint to the block, 
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and lays upon it a sheet of paper, and with the baren 
or “ pad” exerts sufficient pressure to make a print of 
the raised outline. 

Copies of this “ black proof” are then worked upon 
by the artist, who colours them—that is to say, he 
prepares one with red, one with blue, and so on—one 
coloured sheet for each of the colours, which, when 
finally printed, will produce the desired result by 
combination. 

The coloured sheets are each treated by the engraver 
in the same way as was the key block, the necessary 
portions of the wood surface being left in relief. 

When the blocks have all been cut, they are piled up 
one upon another before the printer, who takes them 
one at a time and prints them from the second block, 
painting it before each impression with the desired 
water colour. Great ¢are is required on the part of the 
printer in placing each separate sheet exactly on the 
block within the register marks. 

The final print, with all its gradations and variety of 


colour, is therefore the result of a number of impressions . 





upon @ single sheet of paper, each impression being in a 
different colour, and produced by the pressure of the 
baren. 

UKIYOE. 


The literal meaning of the word Ukiyoe is “ the 
mirror of the passing world,” or the “ picture of the 
earthly life.” 

The subject-matters of this class of picture are chiefly 
the fashions and manners of people. The portrait of 
an actor, a scene from the stage, pictures of the fa- 
mous beauties of Yedo, or, perhaps, a festive scene of 
rustics. 

It was considered a less ideal form of art than the 
works of the naturalistic school, and was despised by 
the aristocrats, regardless of its merit, upon its inaugura- 
tion by the oa artist, Iwasa Matabei, at Otsu, in the 
part of the seventeenth century. 

et what this style of art has done for the culture 
of the people is incalculable. For it was Ukiyoe which 
neem the art of printing in Japan—in fact, the 
history of Ukiyoe can be said to be the history of the 
it of printing in colours from wood blocks. 


READING IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 


BY T. SHOPLAND, B.A., COUNTY SCHOOL, REDRUTH. 


EADING is a subject which, at first sight, one 
would not expect to be necessary in an evening 
school. Yet it is found essential to include this subject 
in the curriculum, not only of rural evening schools, 
but also in that of a great number of town schools. 
Why, after a child has passed through the standards in 
our day schools, it should be found that he can neither 
receive the impression conveyed by the written word, 
nor express in intelligent language any ideas which 
may have been conveyed to him, is a little difficult 
of understanding by the average lay mind. The reason 
is obvious. The children do not attend the evening 
school until they have left the day school for a con- 
siderable time, and for the first time have begun to 
realise the importance of education. After examining 
the returns from a large number of schools chiefly in 
the west of England, we find that only about 15 per 
cent. attend the evening school directly they leave 
the day school. There is a very wide range also in the 
ages of the students, extending, as they do, from four- 
teen to thirty years of age. Then the number of those 
who have at any time reached Standard VI. of the 
day school is often as low as 20 per cent.; indeed in 
some schools one finds not one student who has reached 
this standard, and in quite a number there are none 
who have reached Standard VII. Is it any wonder, 
then, that when there are students who originally 
have no at attainments, and who have not read 
anything for two or three years (if, indeed, they can be 
said to have ever read at all), they are found deficient 
in the very elements of education? It is clear that 
without intelligent reading one can do little with any 
student. Yet the teaching of the subject in the evening 
school bristles with difficulties, and teachers are some- 
times almost hopeless about it. They have quite 
enough of it in the day school, and would gladly leave 
it out of their evening school, were it possible to do so. 
It seems sttange that a faculty which to most of us 
has brought more pleasure and delight than any other 
we possess fails to attract pupils such as there are in 
our continuation schools. 

It seems fairly certain that in teaching this subject 
we must keep Selene us two very clear and definite 
aims: first, to create and strengthen the power of 
comprehension ; and second, to train and make easy 
the power of expression. In other words, we wish to 
enable the student to grasp the thought of others, and 
so have the power of expressing that thought in his 
own language. The poem, faculty is an essential corol- 
lary of the first. Until the student can express himself, 
either orally or in writing, he cannot be said to have 
successfully read a passage. Clear understanding im- 
plies clear expression. these are the goals to be 
set before us, how are they to be reached, and what 
must be avoided ? 

Perhaps in the past we have devoted too much atten- 
tion to the study of words. The word in a sentence 
may be important; it is less so in a page, and less 
still in a chapter. If the pupil stumble over the pro- 
nunciation of a word, or has only hazy notions as to 
its meaning, we should not be too anxious to supply 
his deficiency. Train him to grasp the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole. The increase in vocabulary which 


‘we desire will follow more readily from an increase in the 


amount read rather than by a close application to text. 
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The average boy of ten who lives in a home where 
books are common will read dozens of books, and gain 
a number of ideas and the use of a number of new 
words: but if he had a tutor ever at his side to ask 
him to explain the meaning of this or that word, he 
would probably throw up the whole thing in disgust, 
and a real delight would be changed into an irksome 
task. In reading an interesting book in a foreign 
language, do we always interrupt the flow of the nar- 
rative when a new or unusual word is met ? We have 
the sense of the paragraph and a shrewd suspicion of 
the meaning of the word—a suspicion which further 
reading possibly confirms. Sentence ideas must take 
the place of word ideas. Then it is well to remember 
that the evening school student wants to read for his 
own edification and amusement, and not to give pleasure 
or information to any one else. Thus for the teacher 
to read aloud as an example to the student is to waste 
time. In certain cases he would do so if by such means 
he is likely to bring out more clearly the meaning of a 
passage, but as an example of expression we are pro- 
ceeding upon wrong lines. Understanding must come 
first, and then expression, such expression as the student 
is capable of, will follow. You can only get expression 
through comprehension: it must come from within 
and not from without; it must be expression due to 
intelligent appreciation, and not the expression of the 
parrot. 

Moreover, we would suggest that to spend lessons 
on sketches of the author, outlines of the book, etc., 
is also quite unnecessary, and indeed harmful. When 
you have finished your study you may have a talk 
about the author; but it would be better to recommend 


other works written by him, and leave the student to ~ 


find out what he can about the writer. His reading, 
if it has been intelligent, will tell him something, and 
perhaps quite enough. At any rate, the teacher’s 
object must be to give information through the text 
of the book, and the thoughts which that text arouses. 

Then one would emphatically protest against the 
use of the ordinary day school reader. If you wish 
to spoil your class from the very start, you cannot do 
better than invite them to tread again the old road 
over which they have so often passed, to go through 
thoroughly familiar scenes once more, and to remind 
them of the weary ways they have been so eager to 
quit. You must give them something fresh, something 
new, something with a real power of attraction in it. 
You are not dealing with those who have any love for 
learning; this it must be your task to awaken, en- 
courage, and stimulate. And we would add, let them 
read a book, not a series of extracts from various books, 
but a complete volume—something that will necessitate 
a sustained effort, and which will demand sustained 
interest. Let them be called upon to remember previous 
incidents and scenes, and to exercise imagination as to 
what is coming after. Let curiosity, that potent factor 
in the young, be aroused. Much improvement in this 
respect has been made in recent years, but old customs 
oll old influences die hard. The use of more than one 
book during the session seems desirable. If we try to 
keep a student from September to March reading one 
volume, then no matter how interesting it may be, no 
matter how keen the student is or how enthusiastic the 
teacher, we are courting failure. We are putting too 
much strain upon both student and teacher. It is a 
serial tale too long drawn out. Take at least two 
books. Moreover, the use of abridged editions should 


be avoided. The teacher should make his own abridg- 
ment ; it must be a matter of his own knowledge, and 
to some extent of his own tastes. He will imprint his 
personality, in this respect, upon the student. There 
are three points to be obsefved in the selection of our 
book :—(1) It must be attractive to the pupil; (2) it 
should be familiar to and well known by the teacher ; 
(3) it must not be too difficult for the class, and it must 
add to the pupil’s fund of knowledge. One cannot too 
strongly emphasise the importance of real knowledge 
and real keenness on the part of the teacher. Then a 
book may be quite suitable to a locality, and may be 
reece & familiar to the teacher, and yet be quite 
unfitted for the class. For instance, Westward Ho! is 
naturally a favourite book in the west, and is used in 
a number of evening schools. Yet if the students are 
not fairly good readers to start with, it is probably 
not a suitable book. It is too full of incident, and 
requires a sustained interest that the undeveloped or 
poorly developed mind does not possess. Lorna Doone 
is a book which one does not commonly find read in 
western schools, and yet it is a greater Devonshire 
book perhaps than Kingsley’s famous novel. And there 
is some force in the contention that time is too limited 
in the evening school to cultivate a sound and healthy 
love of literature. Your choice of book therefore must 
have some direct relation to the general aim of the 
instruction. It should add to the pupil’s stock of 
general knowledge. It must not be read merely for 
amusement; it must instruct. If there are decided 
contrasts of character, so much the better. There is 
room for discussion and expression of opinion about 
these. Scott, so often read, seems to be for the older 
and more advanced student, and perhaps the same 
remark applies to Dickens. In choosing a book con- 
sider the Seale you liked as a child—tales of adventure, 
imaginary scientific wonders, tales true or imaginary 
of conquest by land or by sea, tales of travel and ex- 
ploration. Youthful nature is much the same now as 
when we were children, and these books still possess 
their attractive power. The difficulty of making a 
choice lies not in the want of suitable books, but in 
the number from which a choice may be made. 

Having chosen our book, how should we deal with 
it? It is essential that the teacher should prepare 
each lesson. The reading lesson is more difficult for 
the teacher than the arithmetic lesson, and a study of 
principles and methods is even more necessary in this 
than in the more ambitious subjects taken in many 
evening schools. The pupil must own his book, and 
be able to carry it away. The small amount read in 
class is quile useless. There must be home reading. 
One knows the difficulties of getting work done at 
home, but it is doubtful if there can be any success 
without such work. Work should be mapped out at 
the beginning of the session. Some chapters would be 
read aloud by the teacher. A humorous scene is often 
best treated in this way ; the full flavour of the humour 
is given to the student, and all enjoy it together. If 
it is really good, and has appealed to the class, the 
student may be tempted to read it again for himself. 
Where dialogue occurs treat it naturally, and let students 
assume the characters and read aloud. But it is diffi- 
cult to read aloud at sight. The readers should there- 
fore be chosen in advance of the lesson, and they should 
have time to read through their parts. In very few 
other cases should reading aloud be encouraged. Keep- 
ing in mind the purpose with which we started—“ to 
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create or strengthen the power of comprehension ”— 
we shall probably decide that reading aloud is a positive 
hindrance to understanding. The reader has to con- 
centrate part of his attention and part of his effort on 
the mechanical details. When reading silently we give 
our whole attention to the meaning of the writer. We 
would suggest therefore that most of the lesson should 
be devoted to silent reading and to questions. This 
will require a teacher thoroughly alert, keen, and active, 
or, of course, the students will abuse the teacher’s 
confidence and waste their own time. Any slackness 
on the part of the teacher will be fatal. He can be busy 
the whole time, answering or asking individual ques- 
tions. As to the book itself, some chapters will be 
allotted for home reading, and only brief summaries 
of these will be given by the teacher. Others will be 
only partly read, a whole page or pages being left out 
as unessential ; for, you remember, we suggested that 
the teacher was to do his own abridgment. Other 
chapters may require brief attention only, the principal 
features being pointed out to the class; while to others 
will be devoted much time, much explanation, much 
study, and, most important of all, much discussion. 
The pupils must be encouraged to talk, and to discuss 
their book—to ask questions upon it, or even to question 
it. They must not be allowed to accept any statement 
as true because they read it. The lead to the discussion 
may have to be given by the teacher, but it is a power 
which quickly grows. It assists the cultivation of the 
power of expression, and renders more easy the writing 
and composition exercise. Much improvement can be 
made in the teaching of this subject, and it is one which, 
unfortunately, cannot at the present time be omitted 
in a very large number of our evening continuation 
schools. 
—~Sr 298 Peta 


ON TELLING A STORY TO 
CHILDREN. 


BY AMY BARTER, L.L.A. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


ANOTHER reason why stories of this type should be 
4 excluded is that it is not good to place such pic- 
tures of life before a child. The imagination, that great 
and royal gift which makes so much of the glory of 
childhood, should not be forced to work on things ugly or 
mean or sordid. Therefore I would not let any child 
hear such stories as those contained in Jessica’s First 
Prayer, Froggie’s Little Brother, Little Meg’s Children, 
and similar books. It may be said that children love 
these stories. Some of them certainly do, but this is 
gers because they have never known anything 
etter. 

Nothing horrible or gruesome should be presented +o 
the notice of children. This rules out many of Grimm’s 
and some of Hans Andersen’s fairy tales, as well as some 
stories from history and from the Old Testament. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary to eschew all stories 
whose subject is of a sad or a solemn character, pro- 
vided only that the pathos is dealt with in a simple and 
unsentimental fashion. For example, the stories of 
Little Nell and Paul Dombey are always attractive to 
children, since to them death is not terrible, but only 
wonderful and awe-inspiring. 

Tales of youthful prodigies—whether they die young, 
or whether they live to attain fabulous riches and 


honours—should be avoided. Especially is this the 
case when, as in so many instances, the figure of the 
naughty child who comes to a bad end is set over against 
them. Jattle Lord Fauntleroy and his prototypes, who 
convert their elders, and whose sweet smile of childish 
innocence acts as a talisman to soften the hardest hearts, 
may be charming, but they are certainly a little bit 
priggish and sickly. If the teacher wishes to demon- 
strate the influence a child may have upon grown-up 
folks, let him take some such story as that of Eppie 
from Silas Marner—naughty little Eppie, who, though 
she drew her foster-father into renewed sympathy with 
his kind, often made it necessary for him to consider 
the alternatives suggested to him by Dolly Winthrop— 
“Smack ’em, or the coal-hole.” 

The namby-pamby story, still unfortunately too 
common, especially in infant schools, should be allowed 
to die out altogether. Do not tell the children how 
little Willie played with the fire and so was burnt, or 
how Kate neglected to mend a little hole in her frock, 
which became a big tear that kept her indoors busy 
with needle and cotton while her sisters were at play. 
Do not people the children’s world with such dull and 
colourless folk. Teach them to look upon their fellow- 
creatures as intensely interesting human beings, not as 
mere mechanical puppets. Tell them about real live 
children with warm blood in their veins. Let them know 
Maggie Tulliver, and how she forgot to feed Tom’s 
rabbits, and how she suffered for her carelessness ; 
show her standing in her mother’s bedroom, with her 
severed black locks lying round her on the floor, and 
with the agonising consciousness of apricot pudding and 
custard downstairs, which for her now must come among 
the might-have-beens. Or introduce them to Tom 
Brown, whose fascinating adventures, from the time 
that he went fishing with old Benjy to the day of his 
last school cricket match, will afford material for a 
whole series of stories of the same class. 

All the foregoing warnings may appear to some to be 
superfluous, applying as they do to pitfalls which are 
too obvious to be dangerous. Yet it is of the truths 
which are so obvious as to have become commonplaces 
that we often need to remind ourselves. 

What is the very best type of story for children ? 
I would say without hesitation the old myth or nature 
story, whether of classical, Eastern, Celtic, or Teutonic 
origin. 

Why does the child wish for a story? For exactly 
the same reason which moves us adult folks to a similar 
desire. We, the majority of us, are intensely interested 
in life. We want to understand all its problems, and 
to enter into all the experiences it can offer, sorrowful 
as well as joyful. We want to know all there is to 
know about life, and so does the child; only his nature 
is free from the morbidity and satiety which sometimes 
lead the adult to revel in the unpleasant or the un- 
natural side of human experience. 

If we could only put ourselves in the position of the 
child and see the world with his eyes, we should realise 
his wants, and be able to satisfy them. This is what 
has been done in the case of the old myths. One 
cannot read any of these stories without realising how 
strongly they bear the mark of the child. The teller 
must have possessed great intellect, ripe imagination, 
and a marvellous grace of expression; yet he was a 
child who believed heartily and thoroughly in ever 
fact he related, with a simplicity of which the adult 


_ mind of to-day—even the mind of the man of genius— 
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is not, in the nature of things, capable. And this 
childishness of spirit, this absolute absence of self- 
consciousness, is, f would venture to say, recognised at 
once by children of later ages. There is much in the 
old stories which they cannot fully understand, more 
that they cannot fully appreciate, yet there is some- 
thing within them which answers at once to the call 
which comes in a familiar voice. 

The educative value of these old myths can scarcely 
be overestimated. They are beautiful and wonderful 
in themselves, and they form an introduction to a 
large part of the best literature the world, in every age, 
has produced. Every teacher should use these as a 
touchstone, by means of which he may test the value 
of other stories he meets with in his search through 
the wide realms of literature. For there is scarcely 
any department of literature, except the purely technical, 
which will not yield him something. The old mediwval 
romances are rich in stories—for example, the story of 
the dwarf Trone in Ysaie le Triste; the story of Oberon 
in Huon of Bordeaux; the story of the ape and the 
children of Milles in Milles and Amys. From the old 
legends of the saints quaint and beautiful episodes 
can be taken—St. Florentin and the bear, or the tale of 
the crow and the ring in Ovicula St. Francisci. Chaucer 
will give his Nonne Prestes Tale, besides many episodes 
from other stories told by his Canterbury pilgrims ; 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene is a mine of wealth, from which 
such gems as the story of Una and the lion may be 
dug; while Shakespeare gives us his infinite variety, 
from the lovely idyll of the history of Perdita to the 
dainty yet farcical scenes of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
History and biography yield a rich harvest to the 
teacher; fables arid ballads may be pressed into his 
service. Even from books which seem at first sight 
most unlikely to serve his purpose telling incidents 
may be gathered—for example, the episode of the 
jewel-decked ambassador's visit to Utopia, from Sir 
Thomas More’s book, would work up into an effective 
story. Of the huge mass of modern literature, a very 
considerable part of which has been specially written 
for children, it is impossible to speak in any detail. The 
teacher must not, pace confine himself to one t 
of story, but must try to gather a varied selection. Yet 
he will tell best that in which he himself is most inter- 
ested, since enthusiasm in the teller is a necessary 
condition to the success of any attempt at story-telling. 

The teacher, having chosen his story, must next 
consider how best to present it to the children. This 
is, nat urally, a much more difficult part of his work, and 
one in which he will obtain less help from any prin- 
ciples that can be laid down. Ready imagination and 
quick sympathy will be his best guides, and the most 
valuable maxim which can be recommended for his 
consideration is “ Practice makes perfect.” From some 
initial mistakes, however, the beginner may be pre- 
served by means of the experience of others, and it is 
in this hope that the following suggestions are offered. 

Thorough preparation is essential to successful story- 
telling. The teacher should never attempt to tell a 
story he has read up the night before. It should have 
lain in his mind at least for some weeks, until it has 
thoroughly taken root there. Then it should be gone 
over very carefully, and all excrescences which interrupt 
the course of the narrative should be pruned away. 
This process is very necessary, though somewhat diffi- 
cult. Children love detail, but they are impatient of 
digressions ; the teacher must therefore work his de- 
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scriptions skilfully into the course of his tale, not present 
them in “chunks.” The Homeric stories are excellent 
models in this respect, their beautiful and appropriate 
epithets often taking the place of a whole clause or 
sentence. The teacher should consider carefully the 
exact words in which he purposes to tell his story— 
not, of course, getting the whole thing by heart, but 
trying various forms of expression in special caces, 
arranging an effective opening and conclusion, and 
judging whether the effect of the whole is simple and 
natural, yet as beautiful and dignified as he can make 
it. If he is fortunate enough to possess a small relative 
on whom to practise, such an opportunity should not be 
neglected. 

It is sometimes necessary also to prepare the minds 
of the children for the reception of the story. For 
example, if the teacher means to tell the adventures of 
the Argonauts, it would be well some days before to 
place in the schoolroom a print or rough drawing of 
a Greek ship, and allow the children an opportunity 
of studying this. In the same way the story of the 
Elfin Page, from Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, should 
be preceded by the imparting of some information 
concerning a Norman castle. The imaginations of the 
children cannot work freely if brought up against some 
object towards the building of which their previous 
experience has provided them with no material. The 
illustration should be given before, not during, the telling 
of the story. Any attempt to appeal to the eye and 
the ear at the same time will mean that some of the 
benefit which each appeal is capable of yielding will 
be lost. 

The teacher should go straight to the story, with as 
few preliminaries as possible. The old hackneyed be- 

inning, “ Once upon a time,” is almost an ideal one. 
t. takes the hearers away from their immediate sur- 
roundings, and sets them down in some vague, far-off 
age, where they are — for wonderful and inter- 
esting happenings. It introduces, without waste of 
time and without mental effort, the “story” atmos- 
oy which is such an essential condition to success. 
he teacher of to-day may well take example from 
its simplicity and directness. In the same way the old 
ending, “ They lived happy ever after,” may serve as an 
object lesson on how to bring a story to a conclusion. 
Leave the children in a position to see the story stretch- 
ing on, and telling itself through long vistas of time ; 
leave them free to form for themselves a series of vague, 
delightful ictures, which will help to preserve the 
stories in their memories. The ending need not always 
be happy—it may be pathetic or disastrous—but it 
should never be such as to leave no outlet for the 
imagination. If Paul Dombey dies, Florence still lives ; 
if Troy is taken, Ulysses must be followed in his voyage 
back to his native country. 

Tell the story quietly and naturally, with little at- 
tempt at dramatic action or gesture. I cannot help 
thinking that the sprightly, laboured manner so often 
adopted by teachers, especially by teachers in infant 
schools, is a mistake. This sustained vivacity must 
be a tremendous tax on the energies of the teacher, 
and must be irritating and disturbing to the children. 
I have every sympath with the little scholar in a 
school for the “ mentally deficient” who, at the end 
of a summer afternoon, said wearily to her too energetic 
teacher, “ Oh, teacher, do stop makin’ such a noise ; 
I’ve got the ’eadache with yer.” I am afraid our 
pupils very often “get the ’eadache” with us. We 


















do not allow them to follow out quietly and naturally 
the thought on which they have eagerly seized, but 
distract them by over-conscientious efforts to make 
the thing interesting, and striking, and impressive. 

If one watches a child or group of children listening 
to a story told at home by a mother, one has a chance 
of examining story-telling in its most natural form. 
The interest excited is intense; the impression made 
is, as we know by experience, deep and lasting. Yet 
probably the voice of the teller has sunk even below 
its natural pitch, and has insensibly taken on a sort 
of cadence ; she makes no attempt at dramatic action, 
but sits still, kept in one position, probably, by the 
encircling arms of her hearers. All her effects are gained 
by subtle intonations of the voice, by pauses, by the 
varying, sympathetic expression on her face. She may 
be only a very indifferent story-teller, yet, by following 
instinctively the method which Nature teaches, she 
ensures for herself a considerable measure of success. 
I would have these natural conditions reproduced as 
far as possible in the story-telling which takes place 
in school. The arrangement of the class should be less 
formal, the discipline with regard to position, etc., less 
careful. The children should feel free to ask a ques- 
tion or to give vent to a natural expression of feeling. 
The teacher should try to lose all self-consciousness, 
and be content for the time to abdicate his position as 
the most important person in the room. He should aim 
at attracting little attention to himself, and concen- 
trating all interest on his story. 

The course of the story should not be interrupted 
by comment, reproof, or even by the introduction of 
illustrations. Opportunities for pointing a moral must 
be sacrificed, and small infractions of discipline must 
be overlooked. Pictures may be shown after the 
lesson, when they will be received with eager interest, 
but not during its course. 


OXFORD VACATION COURSES. 





We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the programme 
of the forthcoming Summer School of University Extension 
students, = be held at a duri - month of 
August. © programme is not only an exceedingly attractive 
one, but has obviously been most carefully devised by the Dele- 
gacy with a view to educational efficiency. The ee of 
these Summer Schools become more systematic and elaborate 
year by year. 

The prospectus for the present year at Oxford falls naturally 
into three main sections :— 

1. The general scheme is intended to illustrate the place of 
Italy in world history, and its contributions to literature, art, 
science, and thought. This section, which contains a bistorical 
course from the of the Roman Empire down to the formation 
of United Italy, has been organised on a elaborate scale, 
alike from the point of view of lovers of Italian literature and 
lovers of Italian art. 

2. Another section will be devoted to political and economic 
science, and will include courses of lectures on the problem of 
industrial peace, and another on English political institutions. 
In connection with the former a conference has been organised, 
to take place on Saturday, August 7, at which the Right Hon. 
D. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has promised 
to preside, Among others who are expected to take part in the 
Conference are, the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, Sir Chris- 
topher Furness, M.P., Mr. H. Vivian, M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M.P., and Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P. 

3. There is also a special section designed for foreign teachers, 
including lecture classes in phonetics and the English age. 

Vinally, special classes have been arranged in practical map- 
making, in the theory and practice of teaching, in which Professor 
Sedler will take part, and in the Italian age. 

the meeting will open on July 30, and close on August 23, 
and will be divided into two for the convenience of those 
who are unable to remain for the whole time. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


BY ROSAMOND CANDY, FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMEE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


JAM-MAKING, BOTTLING FRUITS, AND 
PICKLING. 


AM is easily made and easily kept if care is exercised 
in the preparation, and if the following hints be 
observed :— 

1. The fruit must be gathered dry, for if it is oe 
then there will be difficulty in keeping it, and it will 
soon become mouldy. 2. Fruit should be boiled as soon 
as possible after gathering. 3. Sufficient sugar must 
be used, which should be of the best. It is false economy 
to purchase cheap sugar for preserving. The quantity 
depends on the amount of fruit, and varies from three- 
quarters of a pound to one pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit. 4. An enamelled saucepan is preferable for jam- 
making, and a wooden spoon should be used for stirring. 
An iron pan or spoon will spoil the colour. 5. The colour 
and flavour of jam are best preserved by boiling rapidly 
and stirring constantly. 6; Glass bottles are to be 
recommended, as then any signs of mould or fermenta- 
tion are easily detected. 7. Place a round of thin 
paper dipped in brandy on top of the jam, and tie 
down with parchment paper. 8. A neat label with the 
name of the jam and date of making, etc., written plainly, 
should be placed on each jar. 9. All jam should be 
stored in a cool, dry place, as damp will turn it mouldy 
and heat will make it ferment. 10. Jam-making, 
although a simple process, requires much attention, 
which should therefore be undivided. 11. Home-made 
jam, when carefully made, is much superior and more 
wholesome than any which is offered for sale. 

When making strawberry, raspberry, or apricot jam 
these fruits must be kept whole as far as ossible, and 
to ensure success in this a syrup should be made and 
the fruit boiled in it. 

Strawberry Jam.—The following is a good recipe :— 
Pick over the fruit and allow three-quarter pound best 
crushed loaf sugar to every pound of fruit ; sprinkle the 
sugar over the strawberries, and leave to stand all 
night. Next, boil the juice which runs from the fruit 
for about: quarter hour, and then carefully add the 
strawberries to this syrup and boil for twenty minutes, 
stirring gently. To test, place a little on a saucer, 
and if it jellies in a few minutes it is cooked enough. 


N.B.—It strawberry jam is over-boiled it turns a brownish colour and has a 
very unappetising appearance. 


The most successful sugar to use is the best cenéri- 
fugal. It is a little more-expensive, but amply repays 
for the extra outlay. 

Raspberry Jam is made as above, but is seldom 
kept whole unless the fruit is very large and dry; and 
this jam is greatly improved by the addition of red- 
currant juice. So also are jams made from cherries and 
strawberries, but, of course, the extra sugar must be 
added in proportion, with the juice — three-quarters 
pound sugar to one pint juice. 

Apricot Jam is also made in the same manner, but 
the jam is improved if the apricots are skinned before 

reserving, as the skin is woolly and tough. The fruit 
is cut in half and the kernels removed, which are blanched 
and added to the jam. Boil three-quarter hour. 

Black-currant Jam.—This fruit being of a dry 
nature, moisture must be added in the form of red- 
currant juice or rhubarb juice. Allow one pint eztra 
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juice to three pounds fruit, allow three-quarter pound 
sugar to every pound fruit, and allow three-quarter 
pound sugar to every pint of juice added. Dissolve 
sugar in the juice and add the fruit. Boil for half-hour. 

Damson, Plum, and Greengage Jams are made in 
exactly the same way as apricot jam, with the ex- 
ception of skinning the fruit. 


V. B.— Water is often recommended as being an improvement for making 
the syrup, but experience has proved that if extra moisture is required it 
should be in the nature of juices from other fruits. 


Gooseberry Jam makes an agreeable change when 
sweet things are not cared for, and the same method 
of making is used as before. The addition of lemon 
juice 18 an improvement. 

Rhubarb, too, makes admirable jam, and is best 
made in the autumn, when the sap is out of the rhubarb. 
The addition of figs greatly adds to the flavour of this 
preserve. 

Jellies, such as red-currant, blackberry, and black- 
currant, are made by first extracting all the juices 
from the fruit by heating slowly and squeezing through 
a cloth, and then adding one pound sugar to one pint 
fruit. Boil half-hour. 

Vegetable-Marrow Jam.—-Peel and cut out the 
pulp of as many marrows as you wish to preserve ; 
cut them into thick pieces. To every pound marrow 
ald one pound sugar; allow this to stand over- 
night; add the juice and rind of one lemon 
to every two pounds of fruit, grating the rind 
very small; place three-quarter ounce whole ginger 
(bruised) and a pinch of cayenne tied in a muslin bag ; 
boil all gently for two hours. When nearly finished 
boiling add a wineglassful of brandy or whisky; this 
is added as a means of keeping better. 


N.B.--In making jam of any kind the scum, as it is termed, should not be 
removed, as is usually taught. This is really the sugar, and should be stirred 
into the Jam —otherwise the result will be a thin watery mixture. 


Bottled Fruits.._In making jams the sugar is the pre- 
serving power, but this is not so in bottling fruits. It 
is the exclusion of all air which is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the fruit decomposing. The great thing is 
to try to keep the fruit whole. Many succeed in bottling 
fruit so that it is free from mould, but the fruit is 
generally all mashed 

The following is a simple method, and success is sure 
if the above facts are kept in mind -— 

Put the fruit in the glass jars with quarter-pound 
sugar to each one pound fruit; place these in a cool 
oven until the fruit is warmed through; remove from 
oven, and fill up the jars with bowing water; next run 
melted suet on top of this, and cork down; then run 
sealing wax well over the cork, and store in a cool, dry 
place. The fruit will be ready and acceptable at any 
time for fruit tarts and puddings. 

Gooseberries, cherries, or plums are very successful 
treated as above. 

Pickles.—Pickles is the term used for vegetables or 
fruit preserved in vinegar. There is always a certain 
amount of satisfaction in using these home-made pre- 
parations, even if it is generally understood that these 
may be bought cheaper than they can be made. 

Pickled Walnuts.—Care must be taken to gather 
the walnuts before the shell hardens. These are obtain- 
able from middle of July to middle of August, and 
can be bought at any greengrocer’s at about one shilling 
for one hundred walnuts. 

Prick each walnut with a darning-needle, and place 
in an earthenware pan; prepare a brine made with 
six tablespoonfuls of salt to one quart water; pour 


this over the walnuts, and allow to remain for three 
days; change the brine, and allow to stand other 
three days; change again, and allow to stand until 
the ninth day. Remove from the brine, and dry on a 
tray in the sun, when the walnuts will turn quite black. 
Prepare a pickle by boiling in half- gallon vinegar 
two ounces whole bruised ginger, two ounces black 
pepper, four blades mace, eight cloves stuck in a small 
onion. Place the walnuts in earthenware jars or bottles, 
and pour over the vinegar and spices; cover with 

archment, and store in cool, dry place, when they will 
be ready for use in a few weeks’ time. This pickle im- 
proves with keeping. 

Tomato Chutney.— Cut up four pounds ripe to- 
matoes and one pound apples, one small onion ; place 
in a jar; add two ounces salt, a small teaspoonfal 
cayenne pepper; bake in slow oven until the whole 
is a pulp; pass this through a sieve, and add three- 
quarter ounce grated ginger, one pound chopped 
raisins, two ounces mustard seeds, one pound Demerara 
sugar, and three-quarter pint vinegar. Stir well, and 
bottle ready for use. 

Pickled Onions.—Peel some small silver-skins with 
a silver knife to keep them a good colour; place in a 
bottle, and pour over enough cold white vinegar to cover 
them, and add spices, one ounce each of allspice and 
whole pepper to every quart. Onions are fit for use 
at the end of three or four weeks. They lose crispness 
if kept too long, so too many should not be done all 
at once. 

Pickled Plums or Damsons.—-Place three pounds 
plums or damsons in a jar, having previously pricked 
them with a darning-needle ; add one pound loaf sugar, 
with one pint vinegar, half a dozen cloves and one blade 
mace, one stick cinnamon and half teaspoonful allspice. 
Place jar and contents in very slow oven, and leave 
until] the plums begin to crack. When cold cover 
down with parchment paper. 

Salad Dressing.—Mix the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs with one teaspoonful mustard, a little salt and 
pepper, half teaspoonful sugar, and add drop by drop 
half-gill salad oil, also half-gill vinegar. The above will 
keep for some time. If oil is objected to, then cream 
may be substituted and half the vinegar. This, of course, 
must be used at once. 

Pickled Eggs.—Among other goods to be stored 
for winter use are eggs, which can be pickled when they 
are plentiful and cheap, and be found most useful 
during the months when eggs are so very scarce. 

Buy a tin of water-glass at any chemist’s; place 
the eggs (which must be fresh) carefully in a large 
earthenware bowl, and see that none are cracked ; 
dissolve the contents of the tin of water-glass—or silicate 
of soda, as it is correctly termed—in boiling water ; allow 
to cool, and cover the eggs with this. On no account 
pour the mixture over the eggs when hot. 


A ROYAL DEDICATION. 


A sicnaL honour has been paid to a recent publication 
of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, entitled Britain 


Overseas, by J. Edward Parrott, M.A., LL.D. By special 
and gracious permission the volume has been dedicated 
to Prince Edward of Wales. As the book is designed to 
tell children the story of the British Empire, its dedica- 
tion to our young Sailor Prince is very appropriate. 
This is the first time that such an honour has been 
accorded to any book. 








Our Art and Handwork Section. 


PAINTERS AND PICTURES. 


BY W. E. 
IX.—GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 


\ R. ANDREW LANG, in his pleasant Rhymes a la 
4 Mode, happily hits off the characteristic exhibi- 
tion picture > 
“In buff and boots the cheery knight 
Returns (quite safe) from Naseby fight ; 
Thy humblest folk are clean and bright. 


Thou still must win the public vote, 
Philistia ! 


‘“* Observe the High Church curate’s coat, 
The realistic hansom note ! 
Ah, happy land untouched of blight, 
Smirks, Bishops, Babies, leit and right, 
We know thine every charm by rote, 
Philistia ! ” 


Such pictures as those reproduced this month are 
not likely to be classed among popular successes. The 
editor of an illustrated magazine, knowing quite well 
what pictures are mostly regarded with favour, would 
take care to select the romantic or the anecdotal, the 
simpering or the sentimental, the babies and the bishops. 
For what appeals to the general public (in all the arts) 
is likely to fall very flat with the artist or the art-lover, 
One looks for a story that leaps to the eyes; he is 
amazed by bright colour, and too often charmed with a 
gaudy frame ; he likes the sentiment “laid on with a 
trowel.” The other looks for skill and sympathetic 
insight quite apart from the subject of the picture ; 
he enters a little into the artist’s mind, and rejoices 
with him in his triumphant success over difficulties. 

Pictures naturally range themselves into two wide 
ranks. They can often be casually judged by the 
attention they attract at an exhibition. Philistia votes 
unhesitatingly for sentiment, and plumps for anecdote. 
Sincerity, too often, has no audience; and perhaps the 
note which above all distinguishes such pictures as 
those by Mr. Clausen and Mr. Taylor from the general 
run of “ exhibition” paintings is sincerity. One feels 
that the artist is least of all trying to catch the public 
eye, or is posing for effect ; if he seeks the approbation 
of any, it is of his fellow artists, or of those whose 
appreciation, based on knowledge as well as sympathy, 
is worth “a whole theatre of others.” 

Paintings differ very widely. It is curious to think 
how taste changes with the age and almost with the 
individual. It is sometimes a matter of environment 

no man being able quite to escape the feelings of 
the time in which he lives; and often, especially 
with strong natures, it is a question of temperament, 
so that two men looking at the same view, or turning 
over the same subject, will differ extraordinarily in 
their expressions. With some men form sways most, 
while others are given up entirely to the delights of 
olour ; and this is true of whole nations and ages. 

There have been times when form was considered 

upremely important ; when the only righteousness lay 

outline, strict proportion, and modulated surface—a 
rigid and somewhat cold religion ; and there have been 
res when colour overwhelmed form—or perhaps it 
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SPARKES, 
X.—L. CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 


would be more correct to say, when form followed 
colour as a humble retainer. 

This change in outlook is most interesting. Re- 
member how the Greeks worshipped perfect proportion, 
fine surface, and exquisite outline, Colour, mainly 
gaudy colour, was added to marble only to bring out 
more forcibly its pure tones; while even those “ later 
Greeks,” the great Italians, Michaelangelo, Raphael, 
and others, laboured first to elaborate the form and the 
outline. 

And there are still men in every nation cold to colour, 
but delighted with delicate and expressive form—Greeks 
in temperament to a certain degree. 

Colour has always asserted its charms; even the 
savage uses wonderfully effective ornament, But fine 
colour—that is to say, the subtleties which have been 
learnt by close and loving observation of light playing 
on flowers or in the sky—belongs to later times, It 
is safe to say that no ancient Greek saw.such glorious 
colour in Nature as the generations of modern artists 
have unfolded to our eyes; for it is the artists who 
have taught us to see. Even in our own times we 
have seen new continents discovered beyond those first 
reached by Turner himself. Turner, beginning with 
rigid outline in his architectural drawings, ended by 
painting the prismatic colours that flash through the 
air; he became careless, one would think, of form and 
accuracy. Later, Whistler, with his “ harmonies” in 
blue and gold, his arrangements in colour so much 
ridiculed because so little understood in Philistia, 
carried on the discoveries into subtle and delicate 
harmonies. 

And what shall be said of the very modern Impres- 
sionists ? What has not been said, generally forcibly 
said with a liberal addition of objurgatory adjectives, 
about the paintings by Manet, Monet, Sisley, and their 
fellows? The mildest criticism was that here were 
Bedlamites with diseased optic nerves mistaking Nature 
for a painted jade decked in villainous colour, And 
yet the wonder of it! To-day fine colourists every- 
where are acknowledging that these madmen could see 
effects hidden from their keenest-eyed comrades in art. 
To them colour was everything. They deliberately set 
their faces against the “ beauty” in outline which the 
Greeks and the modern schools dating from the great 
Italians had thought the chiefest good. To them 
purity in colour—the colour that could not be even 
suggested by mixing the most brilliant pigments—-was 
to be had at all costs. 

Such extremists are rare. A colourist need not 
neglect form, and seldom does. For seeing at the 
same time exquisite beauty in fine form and the en- 
chantment of choice colour, such colourists as Mr. 
Clausen and Mr. Campbell Taylor combine and har- 
monise the two; not throwing contempt upon “ sub- 
jects,” but using taste in selecting those that are pleasant 
without being mawkish or repellent, and which lend 
themselves to design and colour. 
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“A Twinieut IxTerior.” 


From the Royal Academy picture by George Clausen, R.A. 


By kind permission of the owner, Samuel Wilson, leq , Rutland Lodge, Potternewton, Lees 
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'emperament, however, inclines the balance one way 
or the other. Two artists setting out with a highly- 
trained sense of form and colour—and both seem neces- 
sary—will arrive at very different goals. He may, like 

Ir. Clausen, be absorbed in the problems of light, in 
which case colour will naturally be -his first choice ; or 
he may, like Mr. Campbell Taylor, be attracted more 
strongly by form, his colour being kept in a subdued 
key. 

And yet this hardly expresses it. Both artists are 
excellent draughtsmen and fine colourists. Colour modi- 
fies apparent form, and strong sunlight forbids the 
rigid outline. If Mr. Clausen paints an old reaper in 
the sun, he surrounds him with brilliant colours which 
interweave with the bright lights on the reaper himself, 
end thus suggests the impression conveyed to the mind 
under a sunny sky; outline vanishes in part, or by a 
touch here and there is left to the imagination. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor chooses interiors where the 
diffused daylight subdues the colour and shows every 
person and thing in more definite form. 

Yet the harmony: in both pictures, built upon very 
different ground notes and modulating into totally 
unlike melodies, is delightful. To walk along miles of 
Academy pictures, mostly protesting too much either 
in their subject, their handling, or their sentiment, 
and then to happen on a country girl at a gate, a reaper 
in the field, or an old sunlit barn by Mr. Clausen, is 
like a draught of fresh water ; and one does not readily 
forget one’s delight at seeing for the first time those 
two dainty and perfect little pictures by Mr. Campbell 
Taylor—* Battle-dore and Shuttle-cock,” and “ A Card 
Party ’—in which was compressed an infinity of patience, 
feeling, and knowledge, and both quietly beautiful 1 
colour and design. 


“A Twilight Interior.” (George Clausen, R.A.) 


Fine draughtsman as he is, Mr. Clausen approaches 
Nature as an accomplished colourist. He is strongly 
related to the French Impressionists, without following 
their technique, and certainly in opposition to what 
appears to be their bravado in choosing uninviting 
subjects merely to irritate the Philistines. He has 
sought inspiration from colourists of all countries and 
times; and if one is reminded most strongly of Millet 
in Mr. Clausen’s paintings, it is because he has chosen 
to select his subjects, in many instances, from the 
fields, and because, like Millet, he is absorbed in the 
delights and difficulties of beautiful colour in the open 
air; while, moreover, both artists have treated their 
subjects sympathetically, not so much with an eye 
to teaching, but from a genuine insight into the peasant’s 
life and character. Millet, himself once a farm labourer, 
paints more acutely the hardships incident to all labour 
in the fields: Mr. Clausen sees the poetry of country 
life without attempting to transform his peasants into 
primitive Arcadians. His reapers never remind one of 
the professional model dressed for the part and stand- 
ing wearily on the artist’s throne in the studio; one 
rather suspects the artist of watching the peasant at 

ork in the bright sunshine, and endeavouring to catch 
not only the critical moment in action, but also every 
change in tone brought about by change of movement 

shifting light in the sky. There is always such a 

ue feeling in Mr. Clausen’s paintings, and in none 

ore than in those in which a momentary effect is 
iught, flashing for a moment and gone. 


Not that it is possible to paint these effects on the 
spot. There must be intense observation at all points 

—action, colour, atmosphere and its effects on form 
—all observed singly and in conjunction, keenly felt 
and afterwards recalled in solitude, the stuff and sub- 
stance from which afterwards the completed design 
must be woven. 

For Mr. Clausen is much more than a realist. He 
sees the reaper under certain conditions which appeal 
to him by reason of their harmony in colour, but he 
afterwards reconstructs from his mental images, touch- 
ing everything with poetry; so that one who had no 
knowledge of drawing, and was not at all interested in 
tracing where the artist keeps his colours thin or loads 
his high lights, would be delighted with the simple 
charm and sincerity of the picture. 

“ Twilight Interior ” is a somewhat new departure for 
Mr. Clausen. He has shown us the open sunlight so 
often and so beautifully that we had begun to associate 
his pictures always with out-of-door scenés. But in 
this painting he has chosen that delicate moment 
between the light and the dark, when the air imper- 
ceptibly steeps everything in softest blue, gradually 
deepening until all forms are lost in general darkness 
or show up against the sky in deep indigo. Before the 
moment is reached, and while the daylight is still 
strong, other lights, such as the rays from a candle, 
burn faintly and almost ineffectively ; but as the blue 
creeps into the room these other lights begin to spread 
and assert themselves. 

It is difficult enough to paint the evening light, but 
the difficulty is enormously increased when the twilight 
effects are interwoven with the yellow rays thrown 
from a candle. A few moments more and this arti- 
ficial light will overpower the blue in the room, which 
will retire without into an intense tone, showing deep 
blue at the window. At present this beautiful colour, 
this almost peacock-blue, gradating from above down- 
wards, fills the space between the curtains, and also 
filters through them in delicate tones, showing tenderly 
against the grays into which these hangings have 
resolved themselves ; it touches the newspaper on the 
table with a mauve-violet tinge exquisitely effective in 
carrying out the scheme of blues in the design. 

The picture resolves itself into what Whistler would 
probably have called a ‘‘ harmony in blue, green, and 
gold.” Yet this is without losing the sense of poetry, 
a sense of absolute rest and peace. The quiet oceupa- 
tion of the girl, the quietly disposed room, the simple 
furniture, the absolute sincerity throughout, all combine 
to that happy result. But the art-lover is delighted 
with the masterly skill with which the colours are 
harmonised — blue, green, and gold. The walls are 
tinted with an almost invisible gray-green, which is 
sarried on in stronger tones on the cushion, culmi- 
nating in the bright gteen book lying on the table. 
The gold tints strike their strongest note in the bright 
shadow over the candle, intensely vivid against the 
dark blue sky at the window. It spreads in a deeper 
tone, yet still light in key, over the book held by the 
reader, passing then into a rich golden brown where 
the light shines on the girl’s dress. The shade& on the 
dress deepen into fine browns in the shadow behind 
the chair and on the wall, while it implicates with the 
green scheme by means of the green-brown table cloth 
an intermediate colour happily contrasted with the 
lilac flowers in the vase on the table: a secondary 
harmony in broken tints. : 
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*Bep Time.” 


From the Royal Academy picture by L. Campbell Taylor. 


(By kind permission of the Artist.) 








Such a picture as this gives one the delight that 
comes from seeing rich enamels or deep-toned Indian 
vases placed among gold brocades and green silks: it 
is a feast in harmonious colour, a skilful setting which 
brings out the beauties by contrast or agreement. It 
will be seen from this imperfect description that the 
strongest colours glow in close neighbourhood—the 
bright yellow standing in strongest contrast against 
the deepest blue, and, below this, the insistent, telling 
green of the book-cover. 

As a mere colour scheme, quite apart from the sub- 
ject, the results are triumphant. But its chief beauty 
lies in its exquisite rendering of natura] and artificial 
light interweaving, contrasting, touching here and 
there in the daintiest fashion, and playing into each 
other in the reflections. And there is an added pleasure : 
all this skilful painting is not merely an exercise in 
handling, but it is controlled by a feeling for the poetry 
of the moment; it expresses an emotion, and is a 
revelation of temperament. It shows the artist moved 
by the supreme beauty of a transient moment—a beauty 
which he felt intensely, and which he endeavoured to 
suggest to us by all the means in his power. 

The delightful freshness in Mr. Clausen’s painting and 
his purity in tone are always admired by students. 
Here is a master able to get his effects with a direct- 
ness that comes from intense study and unceasing 
practice. The French Impressionists have insisted that 
shadows are luminous, and that the tenderest colours 
and subtlest combinations which result from reflections 
into the shadow should be therefore expressed by thin 
painting ; quite in opposition to much former practice 
when men looked upon shade as blackness, and painted 
accordingly in heavy tones. Mr. Clausen uses a rough- 
grained canvas, as you may see by looking at the photo- 
graph, and in this the tiny valleys between the threads 
show up through the thinly-painted shadows with fine 
effect; they help to express atmosphere and delicate 
modulation in colour. 

In drawing, fine draughtsman as he is, Mr. Clausen 
does not follow Ingres or Burne-Jones, who both drew 
outline with such supreme grace and refinement. His 
is a more robust manner. He obtains his form through 
colour, subordinating details and outlines to broad 
eflects, as you may see by looking at the hands in 
“ Twilight Interior,” the fingers being merely suggested, 
and yet the action and the appearance under light ad- 
mirably caught. 

It is indeed this scholarly manipulation and this 
knowledge founded upon intense observation which, 
together with his poetical outlook, far enough removed 
from the anecdotal, combine to make a picture by 
Mr. Clausen a liberal education to the art-student and 
a constant joy to the man who can appreciate a highly- 
gifted artistic personality expressed strongly, as it is in 
“ Twilight Interior.” 


“ Bed Time ” (L. Campbell Taylor). 


Mr. Campbell Taylor is an excellent colourist, though 
he works in a lower key than Mr. Clausen, choosing 
rather to paint diffused daylight in interiors than the 
stronger effects to be seen in the open air. But within 
the limits of his restraint he paints admirably. It is 
sald that Millais would distinguish a dozen tones in 
white where other men (in his day) could see only two. 
Velasquez painted in a much lower key than Millais, 
but ‘ie was magnificent also in the wide scale of colour 
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he distinguished within the limits he imposed upon 
himself. He could give character to still life by his 
wonderful rendering of texture. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor has learned a very great deal 
from Velasquez and from Rembrandt. He has selected 
the early Victorian period for his own—a daring selection, 
one would think, hampered by impossible crinolines 
and outrageous furniture. Yet he has touched the age 
with such delicacy, such refinement, that these im- 
possibilities have taken on the beauty which no doubt 
they wore in the eyes of our.grandparents; One recalls 
his delightful “ Battle-dore and Shuttle-cock,” a pic- 
ture in which a few early-Victorian ladies are grace- 
fully but quite naturally disposed about a sober room, 
themselves in admirably appropriate setting. It is a 
small picture, but the style is so large, the design so 
ample, that, like Samuel Cooper’s miniatures, it contains 
the elements of a large canvas. 

“ Bed Time ” is a characteristic work. There is only a 
small range of colour, at first sight mainly black and 
white, but the artist’s skill and insight show themselves 
in the large play he makes within such a restricted 
area. Look, for instance, at the white tones in the 
picture. At a casual glance one would miss the wide 
variety the artist has expressed with convincing success. 
The old nurse’s cap differs entirely from the ivory- 
white of the silk shawl thrown over the chair-back, 
and this again from the baby’s robe, which is touched 
with a bluish tinge, delicately harmonising with the 
blue and pink-tinted white of the lady’s dress. There 
are more decided changes in the green-flushed lily and 
in the bluer earthenware. All these various notes, 
in the wide scale, colour each other by their neighbour- 
hood ; yet all keep their basic effect of white contrasting 
strongly with the darker furniture and the nurse’s 
dress with the intermediate gray walls bridging the 
violent gulf between black and white. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor is an adn irable draughtsman. 
Like Millais and Velasquez, he is a painter of men and 
women, with a skill in portraiture which will inevitably 
be recognised more widely in the coming years. He 
has that excellent and vital power of painting the soul 
in the face; aiming at character rather than mere 
accuracy in line, he makes his creations live. Not only 
that, but his paintings are “all of a piece;” he has 
learnt from Rembrandt that the haads ai> next in 
importance to the face, and he distinguishes between 
them in character. It is needless to point out how 
admirably all the hands in this picture are in keeping 
and how well they are drawn. 

This bent towards realism puts him in a school apart. 
There is a whole world between his art and that of 
Burne-Jones and Rossetti, and their followers Who 
paint scenes in Camelot. 

“In Camelot how gray and green 
The Damsels dwell, how sad their teen, 
In Camelot how green and gray 
The melancholy poplars sway. 
I wis I wot not what they mean, 
Or wherefore, passionate and lean, 
The maidens mope their love between, 
Not seeming to have much to say, 
In Camelot,’’ 


And while he has no dealing with Camelot, he flies 
from Philistia—flies equally from dreamy abstractions, 
and from the sugared sweetness of the sentimental 
school. He finds in Nature a sufficient field for the 
greatest art; and if he is attracted more by tempera- 
ment towards form and character than by brilliant at- 
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mospheric effeets in colour, he finds himself in high 
company. This fine drawing is everywhere apparent, 
while his modelling of surfaces—as in the shoulder of 
the mother, and in all the hands and faces—is masterly. 

Moreover, Mr. Campbell Taylor has that decorative 
sense and feeling for design which distinguished all the 
ureat portrait painters—a largeness in spacing, and an 
instinctive regard for balance in tone and line. In 
“Bed Time” he appears to have set himself an im- 
possible task, only to prove how easily he could solve it. 
The baby is. of course, the centre of interest, but one 
think that he would be lost among so many 
strong, contrasting, and spacious stretches of black and 
Yet he emerges, placidly open-eyed, the most 
important person in the picture, finely indifferent to his 


would 
white. 


success, 

The art of this is so concealed that one has to search 
to discover how carefully the artist has arranged his 
group to bring about this happy result. Let me mention 
a few points among many. Nurse and mother both 
look towards the baby, and so compel attention: the 
hands and arms of both lead to him; the portrait on 
the wall stands immediately above him; the upright 
the make a cross with the horizontal 
lines, and at the centre of this cross is the baby’s head. 
The lily is not only useful in giving depth to the picture, 


lines on wall 


but it leads, by way of the nurse’s hands, towards the 
child’s head. There are many other things that might 
be mentioned in the same connection—-the golden 
lights in the mother’s hair, the brocade on the sofa 
the colour on the shawl. 

But, after all, while it is interesting to trace the lines 
upon which the artist appears to have worked, one must 
not forget that rules are of little use without taste. 
Mr. Campbell Taylor has an inborn sense for arrange- 
ment, just as he has a natural gift for distinguishing 
character. It has been remarked that Velasquez’s 
“still life,” his earthenware, drapery, and furniture, 
had a certain nobility which distinguished it from the 
common; others have said the same about Chaudin’s 
pots and pans; a strong painter like Mr. Brangwyn or 
Mr. Clausen gives character and distinction to a basket 
of onions, a dish of fruit, or a glass of wine; and Mr. 
Campbell Taylor’s painting of china, furniture, and 
drapery is another evidence of his insight and skill. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor paints youth and old age, men, 
women, and children, with equal facility. He informs 
all with a living spirit quite foreign to the painter who 
merely paints his mode] ; and there is a delicate refine- 
ment in all his pictures which reveals itself in the smallest 
particular—in cups and saucers, in scarves, bows, and 
flowers. 





DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I.—GROVE ACADEMY, BROUGHTY-FERRY. 


BY W. 


Hicuer Grape Department, Parr I. 


tt drawing in the higher grade department is 

for the first three years almost entirely in pre- 
paration for the Intermediate Leaving Certificate, and 
the scheme of the work is as follows : 

1. Nature drawing: garden and wild flowers, trees, 
Design for specific purposes. 3. Landscape 
silhouettes. 4. Imaginative drawing. 5. Object draw- 
ing: pencil tone drawings of objects singly and in 
groups of two or more with background. 6. Seale 
drawing. 

The post-intermediate work consists of fuller repre- 
sentations in colour of groups of fashioned articles and 
natural objects with suitable backgrounds, in some 
Cases draped. 

Specialisation in one or more of the following or 
similar studies :—(1) Tree buds and branches, a pro- 
gressive series of drawings; (2) fruits; (3) butterflies, 
birds, shells, ete. 

Design similar to that of the intermediate stage. 
The classes of the intermediate stage vary in number 
from thirty to forty. The class beyond that stage is 
usually from twenty to thirty. 

The time allowed for drawing is two hours per week. 

The room devoted to the work of the higher depart- 
ment is specially constructed for the teaching of art. 
It measures 48’ x 22’, and has accommodation for 
forty pupils sitting at single desks. The desks are 
light, and can be easily moved and arranged to suit 
the various kinds of work. The room is lighted by 
windows on one long side (the left) and by roof-lights 
on the same side; the windows on the wall are fitted 
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RYLE SMITH. 


with specially cased blinds that pull wp, the roof-lights 
with similar blinds that pull down—consequently light- 
ing is well under control. The wall blackboards measure 
altogether 40’ x 4’. There is also a permanent lantern 
screen fixed behind the teacher’s blackboard. The 
screen is composed of Keene’s cement, and is painted 
white ; it is arranged at the proper angle for the lan- 
tern. When the screen is in use the teacher’s black- 
board sinks down into the floor quite clear of it. The 
room can be darkened and the lantern set agoing in the 
matter of ten minutes. 

Nature drawing bulks next in importance to object 
drawing in our scheme, and consequently receives a 
considerable amount of attention. Expression has 
already been given to the very great care necessary 
in this kind of work to prevent looseness of execution, 
and this care has to be constantly exercised, or else 
the results obtained from the majority of pupils will 
be valueless. 

Pencil drawings are the rule to begin with again at 
this stage, and the utmost attention is demanded for 
minute details. Difficulties of reproduction unfortu- 
nately prevent us from here showing specimens of the 
delicate pencil work which is aimed at. The examples 
shown are either in a more robust style or in colour. 

Nos. 4, 7, 9, and 10, Plate I., are by pupils in the 
first, second, and third years of the intermediate course 
respectively. The bulbs shown always prove interest- 
ing studies, and tree fruits can be obtained in great 
variety of form and colour. 

The other examples on Plate 1. are all by Junior 
Students, who in England correspond to senior Pupil 
Teachers. Studies of butterflies are often asked from 
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young children, but we have to admit that they can 
only be satisfactorily treated by pupils of considerable 
experience ; the same may be said of drawings of birds. 
In regard to the latter, as stuffed specimens only are 
available for study, and these as a rule indifferently 
mounted, we confine ourselves entirely to details, such 
as the head and leg of the pheasant shown in Nos. 
Zand 5. The lily (No. 3), palm-leaf (No. 6), and breom 
pods (No. 8) in Plate L., also the two drawings of fungi 
and the three representations of shells (Plate II.), are 
hown as typical examples of what the more advanced 
pupils delight in depicting. 


majority of the pupils have had more or less practice 
in space filling. We therefore endeavour at this stage 
to direct our pupils to design with a view to some 
specific purpose. It is not insisted on that each pupil 
should at every lesson design for the same prrpose, 
although the same flower is used by all. See the tulip 
in Nos. 3 and 4, Plate III., and the poppy in Nos. 8 
and 9. Conventional forms have been adopted for 
the examples in silver and enamel, Nos. 5 and 6. 
Lettering is another department of drawing that we 
only take up at rare intervals. As a rule it is in the 


first year of the intermediate course ; and the block, 


Puate Il. 


The inclusion of design in the intermediate course is 
now a question of considerable difficulty by reason ol 
the demands made year by year for increased atten- 
tion to the representation of objects and Nature draw- 
ing. The former, being the more important, takes up 
the greater part of the session; while the latter, which 
may be pursued in many different ways, makes a very 
heavy cluim on the limited time left: consequently 
design is only taken up by us when it is felt that the 
time can be spared from the above-mentioned subjects. 
Before reachmg the higher grade department the 


Roman, and Gothic alphabets are the ones usually 
selected, after which a motto, proverb, or quotation is 
executed in one or other of these styles. 

A few lessons are then given on the designing of 
monograms and stencils made of same, each pupil 
cutting his own monogram. The stencils are used 
by the pupils for their school and other books. Nos. 
9, 10, 11, and 12 on Plate II]. are shown as specimens 
of what are done. 

Imaginative drawing is given only very occasionally. 
The choice of subject is sometimes left to the pupil ; 
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but as a rule passages are selected for illustration from 
the works of the English author which they may be 
studying at the time. No 2, Plate IV., is from As You 
Like It by a pupil in the second year’s intermediate 
class. No. 1 is an example of a “ Sunset on a River” 
by a second-year Junior Student, and the two sketches 
of children at play, Nos. 5 and 6, are by a first-year 
Junior Student. 

We find that pupils grow more and more shy at this 
kind of exercise the older they get, not because of a 
lack of imagination, but rather of a lack of executive 
ability. A subject such as No. 1 is attempted by 
nearly all the members of the class, especially if they 
have had experience in silhouettes; but with such a 
subject as No. 2—where figures have to be introduced 
—probably only twenty per cent. of the class will 
attempt it. The student who drew Nos. 5 and 6 is in 
a class by herself. Although the results from the 
imaginative drawing exercises seem to be somewhat 


meagre, yet we are of the opinion that it is worth 
devoting some time to it, if only for the purpose of 
discovering talent which otherwise would remain hidden. 

The silhouette exercises are eagerly taken up by the 
pupils, and are produced from sketches made hy them 
during walks for the purpose in and about the town, 
or from the windows of the school, and are meant 
as an introduction to landscape painting. 

The sketches are made by the pupils in a standing 
position as a rule, sketching-stools being rarely used. 
The time taken to the sketches varies from half an 
hour to an hour. They are afterwards carefully repro- 
duced in the class, suggestions being given regarding 
the depth of colour to be used for the various planes, 
so as to produce the best effects. The most of the 
outdoor work has been done in the evenings, the best 
results being obtained in the absence of sunshine. 
The five examples shown are all “bits” of Broughty- 
Ferry. 





THE HISTORY LESSON AND DRAWING. 


BY W. H. 


Ill.—THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


8S with Roman relics, the majority of Saxon remains 
d have been obtained from graves, but with this 
important difference—all the articles from Saxon graves 
might be described as personal, peculiar to the in- 
dividual there buried, while those objects found with 
Roman interments might have been selected from 
among the vessels, etc., in use in the house at the time 
of the death. Of course there are exceptions to this 
rule, but it is a good working hypothesis. 

It is surprising how in keeping this is with the Anglo- 
Saxon character and manner of fighting, individual 
strength, prowess, and skill, in contrast with the Roman 
perfection of military discipline. 


ELGAR. 


are more or less easterly in direction, and we know 
that a mound of earth was raised above each much in 
the same manner as in country churchyards at the 
present time. 

Although the mass of the people were buried in 
cemeteries, great chiefs were often placed in isolated 
barrows, generally on elevations overlooking the sea. 
(“ Beowulf’s Request to His People,” Beowu//, line 
5599, ete.). 

Our first illustration (Fig. A) is a sketch of a Saxon 
skeleton unearthed with about thirty others two years 
since on the north side of the road between Folkestone 
and Dover. The drawing was made looking directly 
down upon the remains, which fact accounts for the 
dropping forward of the skull. Under the bones of the 
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n Grave 


The man had his weapons and implements peculiar 
to himself buried by his side—spear, sword, shield, axe, 
or reaping-hook, sometimes even his horse. The woman 
was still adorned with her beads, brooches, and jewellery. 
Men often had their drinking cups or buckets interred 
with their bodies ; and we find both ashes from crema- 
tions and whole skeletons of the Saxon times, though 
burning was much more common in those parts settled 
by the Angles, and was comparatively rare in Kent. 

The mode of interment of the Saxons was quite dis- 
tinct from the Roman, and doubtless is the prototype 
of modern graves, with these distinctions—no coffins 
were used, and the body was fully dressed in ordinary 
clothes and surrounded by a number of purely personal 
articles. Even in a vast number of instances the feet 


Fig. A. 


left hand is seen the brace or handle by which the shield 
was grasped. This brace crossed a circular hole in the 
wooden shield (dotted in our sketch), which hole was 
covered by an iron hollow boss (umbo) riveted to the 
wood. 

Figs. 3, 9, and 9a, Plate I., are drawings of shield 
bosses. Fig. 9, the writer believes, was the identical 
one which covered the hand of our first sketch. Its 
six studs still retain their plating of silver. These bosses 
are of many designs—conical, lemon-shaped, and of 
double curvature—but those in a fair state of preserva- 
tion make good objects for children’s drawings, and most 
fair-sized museums contain examples. Perhaps it is 
best to treat such an object as this in the ie and 
elevation method of sketching (Figs. 9 and 9a) rather 
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than as Fig. 3, for this sketch would be very indistinct 
in outline only, whereas the other method is plain, 
however rough the drawing. 

Our skeleton drawing also shows the spear-head and 
knob at the bottom of its shaft, as well as a dagger 
which was in the closely-fitting belt. Various buckles 
indicated where the clothes were fastened, but these 
are not sketched, for the writer cannot be quite certain 
as to their positions. The spear-head is drawn as Fig. 6, 
Plate I. 

Often a sword is found on the left of the skeleton. 
One is sketched as Figs. 10 and 10a. They are generally 
double-edged, three feet long, and without hilts, as the 
hilts were often of perishable material. Occasionally 
they have been discovered, and then generally consist 
of two sets of small flat plates riveted at the top and 
bottom of the handle at z and y in Fig. 10a, the space 
between being wound with cloth or leather, and a ring 
was provided to attach the weapon to the belt. Such 
swords, it is well to remember, are specially suited to 
the Saxon manner of hand-to-hand, somewhat irregular 
fighting ; and it would be instructive to draw one side 
by side with a modern cavalry sword, which is designed 
for cutting up a disorganised section of an army. 

It is not very often that axes are discovered in Saxon 
graves, but those found are all of a similar type to that 
shown as Fig. 5. The hole in this one is not cleared 
out for fear of breaking the weapon ; it can, however, 
be clearly traced near the thick upper end. This axe 
is not absolutely symmetrical—the curve to the left 
is longer and flatter than that to the right. Most 
Saxon axes show this peculiarity in a marked degree. 
Such an axe-heed might be added to the axes described 
in our first paper were a comparative series being 
sketched. 

The sickle (Fig. 7) does not indicate the manner in 
which its haft was attached, but its similarity to 
modern ones should be noted, only the curvature being 
much less. Doubtless sometimes the horse was buried 
with its master, parts of bridles and horse-shoes being 
discovered. The ring (Fig. 4) might have been part 
of a bridle, or perhaps was used to secure the animal 
to a post near the grave. A horse-shoe is sketched as 
Fig. 8. It seems to have been made of flat bar iron, 
the ends being turned over to secure a good foothold, 
and the holes being punched, causing the swellings at 
the edges. 

Two iron articles, often found in numbers (Figs. 1 
and 2), are drawn because they are supposed to be 
keys. What must the locks have been like ? 

A few typical ornaments and other things form our 
second plate. The most frequent of these ornaments 
are bead:—of glass, amber, terra-cotta, or earthenware. 
Often one amber bead only is found, being worn as a 
protection against witchcraft. Those strung as Fig. | 
are mixed, principally earthenware. Notice especially 
those striped and blotched. The second string contains 
some amber beads mostly nearly round; while a fine 
glass polychrome bead is Fig. 3 (deep blue, red, and 
white). Fig. 4 is a cylindrical yellow earthenware bead, 
banded irregularly with waves in red and blue. The 
double truncated conical one (Fig. 5) has had little red 
discs let into its pale green surface. It need not be 
pointed out what comparatively easy and yet splendid 
cxereises in colour matching a few of such beads as 
these would make. 

sy far the most beautiful personal ornaments are- 
: gold fibule (brooches or buckles). One is sketched 
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(Fig. 8) of the circular variety, the kind worn by the 
Jutes. Four circular studs, with a ruby in each, and 
six rectangular garnets—three large radial and three 
small in the rim—are secured by dark rims to a gold 
disc about two inches in diameter. 

A plainer and smaller circular fibula, having a plain 
turned-up rim so as to resemble a saucer, is supposed 
to be peculiar to the West Saxons; while a totally 
different form, in the shape of an irregular cross of 
bronze or brass, elaborately ornamented, was largely 
worn by the Angles. 

Two small bronze fibule resembling our modern 
buckles (Figs. 6 and 7) were found in graves near the 
skeleton described above. A broken rectangular lead 
one is drawn because of its comparative rarity. 

The perfection of this jewellery is astonishing, and 
makes many of us wonder what the Saxon tools were 
like which fashioned it. 

Often a collection of small articles, like a chatelaine, 
is found attached to the girdle of a lady—a small knife, 
a pair of scissors, tweezers, picks for various purposes, 
and keys, and often the metal frame of a little bag. 

A pair of bronze tweezers (Fig. 11) of Saxon make 
shows how very little the form of this article has changed. 
The twisted bronze wire (Fig. 12) held a number of 
small articles together. Rather clumsy are the two 
bronze pins (Fig. 10), but almost identical in shape and 
size with those of to-day. Fig. 13 is a small pendant 
made by strapping two clear yellow glass-like stones 
together with a band of bronze. 

An idea of the Saxon’s skill as a glassworker may 
be obtained from our three examples (Figs. 14, 15, and 
16). The first example is a well-known and often illus- 
trated one, but up to the present the writer has never 
found it correctly represented in a drawing. Dis- 
crepancies noticed on comparing various cuts in books 
led to a visit to Canterbury Museum, where this fine 
drinking-cup is preserved. Hardly any of the drawings 
showed the depression in the centre, and all of them were 
very clumsy. The claw-like ornaments were all shown 
with hollows under, standing free from the sides, whereas 
several of them are entirely in contact with the body. 
Round the top and near the bottom long threads of 
glass are twisted, a characteristic of Saxon work ; they 
are found round the neck of the little glass jug 
(Fig. 16). 

Another drinking-cup (Fig. 15) from the same museum, 
and of a light amber colour, has a different application 
of the thread ornament in thin strips passing vertically 
down and meeting in a point at the bottom, every other 
strip being chopped in the toothlike manner we noticed 
when speaking of a Roman bottle last month. 

The beautiful colours of this Saxon glass are very 
striking, and the same rather dull effect noticed in 
Roman glass is also found here, due perhaps to partial 
decomposition. The elegant forms and slight irregu- 
larities make these objects very subtle and fascinating 
studies for older scholars. 

A fair amount of Saxon pottery remains, mostly 
pots and cups and a kind of pitcher, differing very little 
from those at present in use; but none has been in- 
cluded in the illustrations, partly from want of space, 
partly because it is desired to treat only the most char- 
acteristic of the remains of the various periods, and 
because no attempt is being made at writing a hand- 
book of archeology, but only suggesting suitable objects 
of study, and at the same time giving just sufficient 
information about them to make them intelligible. 
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Saxon buildings are not very numerous in this country. 
A few churches contain portions of Saxon work, the 
characteristic long and short work at the angles, herring- 
bone work (a little bit shows at the bottom of the Saxon 
window sketched), and the wide joints being the most 
easily recognised points. These were fairly well treated 
in the papers on ‘‘ Architecture for Teachers” which ap- 


peared in the Practical Teacher's Art Monthly, to which 
the reader is referred. ; 

A rapid and effective way of sketching such work is 
with black and white chalk on brown paper (Sketch B). 
Even then it is best to add rough approximate dimen- 
sions, and to make a note stating exactly in what part 
of the building the feature occurs. 





Practical Upholstery. The Woodworker Series. 6d. 
(Office of ‘The Woodworker,” 33 Furnival Street, 
W.C.) 

The present issue makes the twelfth handbook of 
this useful and practical series. It deals with the whole 
science and art of upholstery. As in the previous 
books, the contents are marked by the great practicability 
of their nature. Everything connected with upholstery 

tools, joinery, framing, stuffing, covering, and trim- 
ming—are all exhaustively dealt with. The book will 
not only be useful to the tradesman, but it contains 
useful hints and information for every householder. 


A Handbook of Plant Form. Second Edition. By 
Ernest E. Clark. (B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 


It seems but a short time ago since we wrote most 
favourably of the first edition of this book. The fact 
that a second is soon called for amply proves its worth 
and utilitv. The present issue is revised and enlarged, 
but the strong, truthful drawing of the various plants 
illustrated still remains an outstanding feature. For 
stulents merely to look at the accurate yet artistic 
drawings, in simple black outline only, is an education 
in ‘self. Every plate is an object lesson in both strong 
| delicate line work, while the fidelity to Nature 

iot be too highly commended. It is essentially a 
nts’ book, and one that can be recommended and 
| upon with the utmost confidence. 


L 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

| aaa the first time in the history of this paper we 

are enabled, by kind permission of the owners, to 
give reproductions of excellent examples of current art. 
Many teachers will doubtless visit the Royal Academy 
before it closes in August, and Mr. Sparkes’s full and 
sympathetic explanation of the two pictures will be a 
great aid in interpreting not only these two but many 


others. o o os 


The number of drawings received for the Honours 
Page is steadily increasing; but where we now receive 
tens, we should be glad to receive hundreds, and con- 
sidering the amount of drawing done in primary and 
secondary schools this should easily be accomplished. 
The children, we know, would gladly send in work if they 
received some little encouragement and suggestion from 
the teachers. The number of prize drawings shown 
each month is necessarily small, and only represents 
a very small portion of the work sent in. We have 
therefore decided to give each month a list of pupils 
whose work, while not up to the “ Honours” standard, 
is worthy of commendation. This will give them en- 
couragement to make a greater effort to succeed. The 
first list of commended work will be given next month. 
We hope to get a large number of holiday sketches. 
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HONOURS PAGE. 


|= following pupils have gained honours this 
month 


1. H. Martin (12), Mantle Road Council School, 
Leicester. 


2. J. Easton (14), Tillmouth Council School, Northum- 
berland 














3. Frank Nickall (12), Haugh Shaw Council School, 
Halifax. 

4. Harold Orrey (11), Alfred Street Council School, 
Lincoln. 

No. 1 was an excellent pencil study, the texture of 
the feathers being capitally rendered. No. 2 was a 
particularly careful study in colour, remarkable for so 
young a boy. No. 3 was a very good colour study, the 
head being specia!ly well treated. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 


TEACHING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
DRAWING. 

BY C. HAMILTON. 

(Continued from page 35.) 


Section VII. 

~ 0 far the students have been led to regard a formula 
te as a “shorthand” statement of numerical rela- 
tions. The aim of this section will be to secure greater 
facility in the manipulation of symbols. 

Addition and subtraction may be illustrated by con- 
sidering the case of a man walking east and then west. 
After a few simple numerical cases have been taken, a 
more complex one, involving the use of brackets, should 
be given. A similar problem should then be set in 
which the distances are a, b, c, etc. Attention should 
be called to the effect of a negative sign in front of a 
bracket on the sign within the bracket, and a few ex- 
amples worked on removal of brackets, addition, and 
subtraction. The exercises worked at this stage, how- 
ever, should be few and easy, and perfection of dexterity 
should not be aimed at. Future exercises will give 
plenty of practice, and the growth of the power to work 
in symbols should be gradual. Moreover, exercises of 
the type under consideration only lead to mechanical 
dexterity ; they do not help to develop the power of 
attacking and stating problems. 

The next step will be to draw a line, say, 3” long; 
oxtend it 2”, 1}”, and 24” successively. From the start- 
ing-point—that is, the beginning of the first line—draw 
another line, say 3}” long at right angles, and complete 
the rectangles contained by this line, and the whole 
extended line and each of its parts. In other words, 
let the class construct the figure for Euclid, U1. 1. 

If the teacher has burnt his copy of Euclid’s Elements 
(most of them are dry enough), one may possibly be 
found in the Free Library ; and if not there, the best 
place to look would be the museam, department of 
antiquities, period 2000 B.c. 

The attention of the class may now be drawn to the 

fact that the total area is found either by 3$(3 + 2 
+ 14+ 2})=3x9, or by (34 x 3) + (3h x 2) 4+ 
(34 x 1$) + (3§ x 24). Now draw a similar long line 
a+b+c+d, and another z at right angles. Let the 
class complete the rectangles, and state the area of each. 
The analogy with the arithmetical process should be 
noted, and a few simple multiplications worked. As 
the square of a number has been dealt with in Section VI., 
this may occur in the examples; but the cube may as 
well be reserved until the geometrical illustration is 
reached in Section XIV. ; 
_ An extension of the process may follow by construct- 
ing the square (3” + 2”) x (3” + 2”), and the rectangle 
(4° + 3”) x (3” + 2”), calculating the area, and then con- 
sidering the products (a4 + 6) (a + 6) and (a + 6) (6 + ¢). 
In fact, these and what follows will, in the case of most 
classes, serve for the examples mentioned above. 

Turning to the multiplication of negative quantities, 
the idea of a man walking east or west from a certain 
point may be considered again. If a man starting from 
this point walks five miles in a westerly direction, his 
position is five miles from the point. If now another 
man walks four times as far in the same direction, his 
VOL. XXX. 


position is 4 x — 5 = — 25. Similarly if a payment of 
£5 is referred to as £—5, a payment three times 4s 
great would be £-15. The class may then infer that 
a negative quantity multiplied by a positive quantity 
produces a negative quantity. If there is any sus- 
picion in the minds of the class that the result would 
not be the same if the positive quantity were multiplied 
by a negative quantity, reference can be made to the 
area of a rectangle. Here it does not matter whether 
i be multiplied bv > or b by 1, The numerical result is 
the same, and the sign merely indicates the direction it 
which this result operates—east or west, cfé(lit or debit. 

It is hardly worth while at this stage to attempt to 
establish the fact that a negative quantity multiplied 
by a negative quantity gives a positive quantity, and 
the class may accept the teacher’s interpretation. 

The class should next multiply out (a + 6) (a — 6) 
and (a — b) (a —b), and compare the results with a 
diagram in each case. ; 

The products obtained up to this point should be 
factorised. A few more examples of the form (pa + wy) 
(maz + ny) may be given for practice; but unless the 
class exhibit a special interest, and time is not important, 
these should be limited. 

The whole of this section takes almost as long to 
write out as it does to cover in class. With a fairly 
intelligent body of students a great deal of it would 
be done orally. 

EXERCISES. 

1. A rectangular field is a yards long and 6 yards wide. What 
is the area, and what is the distance round it? How long would 
it take a man to walk round it at the rate of 2 miles per hour ? 

2. Two towns, A and B, are x miles apart. C lies between 
them y miles from B. How far is A from C ? 

3. A room / feet long, b feet wide, and c feet high is to be 
papered from floor to ceiling with paper 21” wide. ow much 
will it take if the doors, windows, and fireplace have an area of 
100 square feet ? Find first a formula for the area of the walls. 

4. What is the area of a square of which the side is x feet ? 
If the sides are increased by 4 feet, what is the new area? If 
the original square is increased in one direction by 7 feet and 
decreased in a direction at right angles to this by 2 feet, what 
is the new area ? 

5. The area of a certain square is p* + 2pq + q*. What is 
the length of one side ? 

6. The area of a rectangular field is a* + 5a - 24. What 
are the lengths of the sides ? 

7. Multiply out (1 + 2)(1 + y). Suppose x to be ‘Ol and y 
to be ‘02, what terms in the product could you neglect if your 
result is only required to an accuracy of ‘1 per cent. ? Repeat 
the process with the product (1 + 2)(1 — y). 

8. A piece of metal which should be exactly 10 cms. square is 
made ‘] cm. too large in one direction and ‘2 cm. too small in 
a direction at right angles to this. What is the percentage 
error in the area ? 

9. A path a fect wide surrounds a plot of grass x feet long 
and y feet wide. Find a formula for the area of the path. 


Section VITI. 


This section will complete area by dealing with the 
circle. State the object of the lesson as the discovery 
of a method. 

Let the class draw circles about three or four inches 
diameter—these drawings are frequently made far too 
small. Then let them draw the inscribed and circum- 
scribed squares, and calculate the area of each. (Exer- 
cise on square root incidental to a new problem, and 
therefore not mere drudgery.) The area of the circle 
will obviously lie between the two. 

Then let them draw the inscribed or circumscribed 
pentagons. In order to avoid confusion, these may be 
drawn on tracing-paper and “applied” to the circle, 
Fellow this up by the hexagon and octagon. 
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Ask the students what happens as a figure with a 
greater number of sides is drawn. The reply required 
is, of course, that the inscribed or dumeaaiel f res 
approach the circle in area. Ask them what would be 
the result if it were possible to draw a polygon in a circle 
with an infinite number of sides. 

Recall method of finding area of polygons by cutting 
up into triangles. Inquire whether it is possible to 
divide the circle into triangles. Why not? (One side 
would be curved.) Suppose, however, the triangles are 
very small; would the error of assuming that the 
curved side was straight be appreciable? Why ¢ Try 
that method then. 

Before permitting the class to cut up a circle into 
triangles in the usuai way, ask them to find the length 
of the bases of half the triangles in terms of the circum- 
ference. Let them arrange the triangles to form the 
parallelogram, and infer that A = rr’. 

As the radius is rarely measured directly in practice, 


d 
the class should substitute 3:1416 for = and 9 for r, 


and obtain the formula A = -7854d’. 

The class may now draw circles of 1, 2, 3,4... 
inches or 2, 3, 4,5... . centimetres radius, calculate 
the areas, and plot the curve between radius and area 
on squared paper. This curve may be compared with 
that obtained in Section V. between radius and cir- 
cumference. 

Ask the class to suggest a method of finding the area 
of a sector of a circle. 

A very interesting model, consisting of a circular 
wooden disc divided into triangles is made by the pupils 
of the Stanley Trade School, West Norwood. The 
triangular pieces are glued to a flexible strap which 
passes round the two halves of the circumference of the 
disc, and the change from the circle to the equivalent 
parallelogram can be made in a few seconds. 


EXERCISES. 

1. A square field is 2 acres in extent. What is the largest 
circular running track that could be arranged if 10 yards are to 
be retained for spectators all round ? Suppose the track is to 
be 6 yards wide, what will be its area? What is the difference 
per y | between the inside and the outside of the track ? 

2. A cast-iron pipe is 4” outside diameter, and the metal is }” 
thick; what is the area of the internal cross-section ? 

3. A hollow steel shaft is 12” diameter outside and 8” diameter 
inside; what is the area of cross-section of the metal ? 

4. Find the area of a sector of a circle 3” diameter contain- 
ing 45°. 

5. A rocking lever—that is, a rod swinging about a point— 
moves backwards and forwards through an angle of 30°. The 
rod is 9” long, and it is required to protect it for 7” of its length 
by means of a tin casing 3° deep. Sketch the shape of the box, 
giving approximately the dimensions, and find the area of the 
tinplate required. 

6. Find the area of metal required for a shallow semicircular 
tin tray to hang against the wall. The radius is 3” and the 
depth 14”. The back, which rests against the wall, is a semi- 
circle 6" diameter. 

7. Find the amount of metal required for similar box to that 
in Question 6 constructed so as to hang in a rectangular corner. 

8. Draw a square-headed nut and bolt, making the side of the 

uare head and nut 1} times the diameter of the bolt + }”. 
Thickness of head and nut ¢ diameter of the bolt. 

9. Draw a hexagonal nut and bolt. The rule for the size of 
the head and nut is the same as in Question 8—namely, distance 
across the flats = 1) diameter of bolt + }”. Put this rule 
into a formula. Another rule is, diameter of nut across the 
ang!»s = 2 x diameter of the bolt. Which rule gives the 
bigger nut for a given diameter of bolt? Is the difference large 
enough to be of any importatce ? 


The five following sections deal with the properties 
of triangles and simple trigonometry. Their inclusion 


at this stage makes the first year’s work rather 
heavy, especially for a weak class. If it is thought 
desirable, they may be omitted from the first year’s 
course and included in the second year’s course in 
drawing, which, it should be noted, falls outside 
the scope of these articles. Sections IX., X., and 
XI. should certainly be taken somewhere in the pre- 
liminary technical course, but as to the inclusion 
of Sections XII. and XIII. there may be a difference 
of opinion. It has, however, been thought advisable 
to give all the sections at this stage in order to give 
completeness to the scheme. 


Section IX. 


Let the class draw a number of triangles, measure 
and tabulate the lengths of the sides and the magnitude 
of the angles. 

Ask them to draw a triangle with sides, say, 2, 3, 
and 6 cms. long. Ask why they can’t draw such a 
triangle. Suggest reference to the tabulated results, 
and ask for the inference. 

Ask the class to find from the table whether there is 
any relation between the greatest angle and the longest 
side. Again referring to the table, ask the class in 
which triangle they have drawn the sum of the angles 
is greatest. It is extremely probable that the difficulty 
of drawing accurately and of using the protractor with 
skill will permit of this question being put. If so, the 
next questions will be, How accurately can you draw 
and measure angles with your protractor? Do you 
think that the differences in the sums of the angles 
are accounted for by errors of drawing and measure- 
ment? What, then, is the most probable value of the 
sum of the angles ? 

Then ask the class to state the three inferences for 
any triangle—namely (a) any two sides are greater than 


_the third side; (6) the greatest angles subtended by 


the greatest side, and vice versd ; (c) the three angles 
of a triangle are together equal to 180°. 

Let each student draw a triangle, and extend one 
side. Suppose ABC to be the triangle, with the side 
BC extended to D. 

Ask for the number of degrees in the angle ACD 
+ the angle ACB. Ask next for the number of 
degrees in the angle ABC + the angle BCA + the 
angle CAB (no protractor to be used). Then ask 
what relation the external angle bears to the two 
interior opposite angles. 

A weak class may find this relation by using tracing 
paper. Let the class draw a semicircle, and find by 
trial what is the largest (or smallest) angle they can 
put in it. Then ask for the inference. Finally, let 
the students compare the angles at the centre and 
circumference of a circle on the same arc. 

If Questions 16, 17, 18, Section V., have been done, 
the two foregoing paragraphs will be unnecessary. The 
same topics can, however, be attacked from a different 
point of view. Let each student stick two pins in his 
drawing paper two or three inches apart. Then, 
placing the set-square with the right angle between the 
pins, and with the sides of the set-square pressing 
firmly against the pins, let them mark the position of 
the angle. This should be repeated for a number of 
positions of the set-square, and the points joined up 
by a freehand curve. The questions may then be 
asked :— 

Can any one recognise the curve? Can you give 
any reasons for believing that the curve is part of a 
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circle? Can you suggest a method of finding out whether 
the curve is part of a circle, and, if so, what part ? 

A similar process may then be followed with the 
other angles of the set-square, and the obvious con- 
clusions drawn. In order to avoid connecting the last 
two truths too closely with the set-square, the students 
might carry out the experiment with triangular pieces 
of cardboard cut out by themselves. This, however, is 
only really necessary with a young class, and evening 
students cannot, as a rule, afford the time. 

Problems similar to Exercise 6 a be devised by 
the teacher drawing lines between places on a map, 
giving the bearings to the class, and asking for the path 
to be traced and the angle summed. 


EX®RCISES. 


1. Two angles of a triangle are 50° and 70°. What is the 
third angle ? 

2. A triangle has angles of 70°, 70°, and 40°. What do you 
know about the sides ? 

3. What are the number of degrees in an equilateral triangle ? 

4. The angle at the apex of an isosceles triangle is 70°. What 
are the angles at the base ? 

5. Find, without using your protractor, the angles between 
the sides of a regular pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, and octagon. 

6. Starting at one corner, a man walks all round a triangular 
field. Through how many degrees has he turned ? What would 
be the answer in the cases of fields having four and five sides ? 
If a man walks all round a circular path to his starting-point, 
through what angle has he turned ? 

7. Construct an angle half the size of a given angle by two 
methods, 

Notes for Teacher:—(a@) Angles at centre P circumference of a circle ; 
(b) ordinary method of bisection. 

8. The exterior angle of a triangle is 75°, and one of the interior 
opposite angles is 45°. State the magnitude of the other two 
interior angles, and construct the triangle. 

9. When a straight line falls on another straight line it makes 
two angles. If one of these is 30°, what is the other ? 

10. Draw two parallel straight lines, and another line across 
them, making an angle of 30° with one of them. Without using 
your protractor write down the number of degrees in the other 
angles, and notice which are equal. Which are interior angles, 
exterior angles, and opposite angles? Try to state what holds 
good in the case of these angles when a straight line cuts two or 
more parallel straight lines. 

11. Define a square. You are given a piece of paper ruled 
in squares. How could you test whether the squares are equal ? 
(Draw a diagonal.) 

12. What is the sum of the interior angles in a quadrilateral 
figure ? 

13. One angle of a parallelogram is 60°. What are the other 
angles ? 

14. If one angle of a parallelogram is greater than another by 
30°, what are the angles ? 

15. A quadrilaterel figure has three of its angles 80°, 80°, and 
120°. What is the fourth angle ? Check your result by drawing 
and measuring. 

16. A Guaetes angles of 45°,60°,and 75°. Find the fourth angle, 
and check your result by construction. What is the figure ? 

i7. A quadrilateral has three of its angles 30°, 45°, and 60°. 
Find the fourth angle, and check by construction. 


Section X. 
_ The object of this section is to inquire into the rela- 
tion between the sides of similar triangles. 

It should first be explained that similar triangles are 
those which have each of the angles of the one equal 
to those of the other. A number of similar triangles 
should be constructed by the students. One method 
is to extend two sides of a triangle and draw a line 
parallel to the third side. With a very weak class 
the triangles should be constructed separately, the 
smaller one “ traced,” applied to the other, and pricked 
off. The sides should then be measured and tabulated. 

In order to render the relation plain to the class 
(who, it should be borne in mind, have no idea what 
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to expect) one side may be extended to double its 
length, and from the end of this a parallel line drawn. 
Thus, if on the base BC a triangle ABC is constructed, 
BC may be extended to C', and from C' a line drawn 

tallel to AC to meet BA produced in A’. On measur- 
ing up the lines BA, BA’, the relation will at once 
be clear, and question as to whether this holds for all 
similar triangles may be put to the test. 

The inference may now be expressed as the equality 
of two ratios. Thus, if @ and b, ¢ and d are the pairs 
of sides compared, 

ae 
bd 

To see whether the class have grasped the notion 
that both sides of an equation may be treated similarly, 
they may be asked, incidentally, whether in this case 

bd 


a ¢ 
Any difficulty on this special point would be removed 
by referring again to the results of their measurements. 

The relation between this “ equality of ratios” and 
the “rule of three ” may then be indicated. 

The generalisations should then be applied to the 
construction of a plain scale, a diagonal scale, and the 
solution of problems in proportion graphically and 
arithmetically. 

It is perhaps necessary to offer a word of warning as 
to examples of the latter type. They form thé centre 
of stupidity in many books on arithmetic, and it is 
well worth trying even a good class with the question : 
If a fisherman catches one fish in five minutes, how 
many will he catch in en hour? If nobody catches a 
crab over this, they may be tried with the more subtle 
one: When it is two o'clock at Greenwich it is three 
o’clock at Berlin. What is the time in Berlin when 
it is six o’clock in London ¢ 


EXERCISES. 

1. Divide a line 4” long into seven equal parts. What is the 
actual length of each part ? 

2. A scale is to be made of 3” to 1’; draw it to measure 2}’. 

3. Construct a scale of 14” to 1’ to measure up to 4’. 

4. A drawing of the playground is to be made on a piece of 
paper 32” x 22”. Find what scale will be most suitable, and 
construct it. 

5. The plan and elevation of a piece of machinery 4’ high 
on a base 10° x 6’ has to be drawn on a piece of paper 22” x 16”. 
Find what scale will be most suitable, and construct it. 

6. Divide a.line 44” long in the ratio 7 : 3. ‘ 

7. Construct a diagonal scale to measure hundredths of an inch. 

8. Construct a scale 4” = 1’, showing the inches diagonally. 

9. A map is drawn to a scale of 2” to an inch. What will 
be the distance apart on the map of two towns which are actu- 
ally ten miles apart ? 

10. On a plan drawn to a scale of 14” to 1’ is marked a length 
of 8’ 7”. What is the length on the plan, and what would it 
be if the scale was 4” to 1’ ? 

11. A vessel has completed 1,250 miles out of a journey of 
1,762 miles at the average rate of 16 knote. A breakdown in 
the machinery occurs, so that the average rate of steaming for 
the rest of the journey is only 8 knots. How long will it take 
to complete the journey ? How long will she be overdue ? 

12. The Mauretania is said to burn 1,320 tons of coal in 24 
hours. How much will be burnt between Liverpool and New 
York if the passage takes 4 days 20 hours? If 1 ton of coal 
suffices for 50 horse-power for 24 hours, what is the horse-power 
of this vessel ? 

13. A train covers a certain journey in 6} hours when travel- 
ling at the average rate of 40 miles per hour. What would be 
the time required if the average rate was 52 miles per hour ? 

14. A man’s wages are 35s, for a 54-hour week. What will he 
receive if he has lost 54 hours ? What is his pay per hour ? 

15. The profits on a business for 25 weeks are £127, 15s. At 
what rate is the profit per annum ? 

16. A contractor who has undertaken to construct a light 
railway line for £6,000 finds that when he has completed 4 of 
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it he has spent £4,000. Assuming that the remainder of the 
line is no more costly, what gain os cent. will he make? Sup- 
posing that £3,000 has had to be borrowed from a bank at 4 per 
cent, after the first six months, and that it takes 12 months 
to construct, what is his profit ? 

17. If, when the average rate of wages is 7d. per hour, the 
cost of building a house is £675, find the cost when the average 
rate of wages is 64d. per hour. 

18. If a tap allows 7 gallons to pass in 24 minutes, how long 
will it take to fill a tank holding 17 gallons? If a tap allows 
6 gallons to pass in 24 minutes, how long will it take to empty 
the same tank ? How long will it take to fill the tank when 
both taps are open ? 

10. Solve Exercise 3, Section Il ‘ graphic ally. 

20. What weight of tin must be added to 72 Ibs. of lead in 
order to make an alloy containing three parts of lead to two 
parts of tin ? 

21. Gunpowder may consist of 15 parts nitre, 3 parts char- 
coal, and 2 parts sulphur. Find graphically the amount of each 
constituent in | owt. of powder. 

22. A bucket of water when full weighs 45 lbs., and when 
half full 25 Ibs. What does it weigh when quarter full, and 
when empty ? 

Section XI. 

The special properties of right-angled triangles should 
next be considered. The work of Section IX. may 
be recalled, and the students may deduce the fact that 
the acute angles are complementary. 

The sides of a right -angled triangle should be measured, 
and it may be pointed out that the square on the side 
opposite to the right angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides in this particular case. 
The class may then be asked to find out whether this 
is an accident or a particular example of a general 
law. The inquiry may be made by measuring and 
squaring the lengths of the sides, and checked by 
drawing the squares cutting up and superposing. 

Examples may now be worked on heights and dis- 
tances, using the formula A Bb? + p’. 


EXERCISES. 


1. A rectangular field is 240 yards long and 180 yards wide. 
What is the length of a path from corner to corner ? How long 
will it take a man to walk half-way round the field, and the 
length of this path, at the rate of 4 miles per hour ? 

2. A ladder 20 feet long rests with its top against a wall 
and its foot 12 feet away. Find the vertical height to which 
the ladder reaches 

3. It is required to reach a point on a house 35 feet from the 
ground, and it is not possible to place the foot of a ladder more 
than 10 feet away. What should be the length of the ladder ? 

t. The radius of a circle is 12”, and the length of a chord is 9”. 
Find the shortest distance of the chord from the centre. 

5. A gun has a range of 3 miles, and it is placed at a point 
14 miles distant from a straight road. What length of the road 
is covered by the gun ? 

6. The sides of an isosceles triangle are 12x feet, and the base 
is 8x feet. Find by calculation the length of the line from the 
apex to the middle point of thé base. 

7. A flagstaff has to be stayed by three wire ropes, which are 
attached to the staff at a point 20 feet from the ground. Two 
of them are to have their lower ends fastened to stakes fixed 
in the ground 10 feet and 15 feet from the foot of the staff. 
The third is to be fixed to a ring, 10 feet above the ground, 
in the wall of a house 25 feet away. Find the length of each 
rope, allowing 2 feet at each end for splicing. 

8. You are given two squares containing 64 square inches 
and 81 square inches. Construct (a) a square equal to their 
sum; (5) a square equal to their difference. 

9. A lean-to shed is 10’ wide, 10’ 6” high at the back, and 
6’ in front. What will be the approximate length of the rafters ? 

10. In the above question, suppose that the rafters were 
ll’ 6” long, what a then be the height at the back if the 
other dimensions remained the same ? 

ll. The — of a span-roofed house front to back is 28 feet, 
and the height of the ridge is to be 14 feet above the eaves. 
What will be the approximate length of the raiters ? 

12. A train goes up an incline of 1 in 120 at the rate of 30 
miles an hour. How far has it risen vertically at the end of 
two minutes ? ; 





YN. 


13. You are given right-angled triangles having the sides 
containing the right angle 1 cm. and 1 cm., 1 cm. and 2 cms., 2 
ems. and 2 cms., 2cms. and 3 cms. The length of the hypothe 
nuse in each case may be expressed shortly as ./2, ./5, /8, 4/13, 
measured in ems. If you understand this, can you draw lines 
of the following lengths: ,/10, ./20, ./29, ,/40, ,/24 cms. 

14. (a2) Drawaline ,/5 cms. long, and find how many such lines 
are equal to ./20 cms. (b) Compare the lines ,/10 cms. and 
3/40 ems. (c) What do you think is the length of half the line 
./24 ems. long ? 

Note. — Questions 13 and 14 are suggestive. More data would be required 
to establish the truth, and inaccuracies of drawing and measurement render 
some of the data unreliable. It is, however, put forward as an example of the 
way in which the teacher who wishes to deal with surds may proceed. If he 
is aiming at a good solid introduction to trigonometry, this is the time and 
place to deal with surds 

Section XII. 


Draw a right-angled triangle on the blackboard, and 
ask what it is. Then ask further for each side to be 
named (perp., hyp., base). 

Ask, in view of the last section but one, what they 
know of the ratio, say, of the perpendicular to the 
base. Does it, for example, depend on the length of 
each, provided the angles are kept constant. Hence 
get the class to state that the ratios of any two of these 
sides are constant for a given angle, and state the 
terms sin., cos., tan. 

Set the class to find the ratios for angles of 0°, 30°, 
45°, 60°, and 90°. Let them find the values for a few 
intermediate angles by drawing and measuring. Then 
introduce a table of natural sines, cosines, and tangents, 
and show how to use them. 

Show that the length of the projection of a line of 
length 7 in any direction making an angle A with the 
original direction is/ cos A. Recall the method of find- 
ing the area of a polygon by cutting up into triangles 
and dealing with each separately. Work examples on 
the pentagon, hexagon, and some irregular polygons. 

A simple form of theodolite, which may be home- 
made, should be used to show how angles of elevation 
and depression are obtained, and a simple plane table 
would also be useful. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Refer to Exercises 2 and 3, Section XI., and find the angle 
between the ladder and the ground and the ladder and the wall 
ir each case. 

2. Refer to Exercises 9, 10, and 11, Section XI., and find the 
angle of the roof with the horizontal in each case. What is the 
advantage of a steep roof? Is the span-roofed house too flat in 
your opinion ? 

3. A man walking along a straight road notices that at one 
milestone a church spire appears to be in a direction making 
30° with the road. At the next milestone the direction appears 
to make an angle of 60° with the road. How far is the church 
from the road ? 

4. A man wishes to know the width of ariver. Starting from 
a point opposite to a tree, he walks along the bank for 40 yards, 
and then finds that the direction of the tree makes an angle of 
60° with his path. What is the breadth ? 

5. A man 6 feet high stands 5 feet from a lamp-post, and his 
shadow is 16 feet long. What is the height of the lamp ? 

6. At a point op the level, 150 feet from the base of a tower, 
the angle of elevation of the top is found to be 55°. What is 
the height of the tower ? 

7. The distance between two towns appears from the scale of 
the map to be 3 miles. The ground between them, however, 
is a slope, and when actually measured is 3-2 miles. What is 
the angle which the slope makes with the horizontal ? 

8. Find the area of (a) a pentagon, (b) a hexagon, inscribed 
in a circle 6” diameter. 

9. Find the area of a rhombus 3” side containing an angle of 60°. 

Nots.—Questions such as No. 2 may be met with the criticism that 
neither teacher nor students know enough of practical details to supply the 
answer. It is the business of both to endeavour to acquire this knowledge, 


and the questions are intended to suggest some of the points to which atter- 
tion might usefully be drawn. 


Section XIII , to the Editor's great regret, is crowded out this 
month. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Extracts from the L.C.C. Report. 


F Nature Study is to be successful and profitable, 
some outdoor work is absolutely essential, for in 
this way only can Nature Study be a real study of 
Nature. It is therefore pleasing to report that Nature 
walks are becoming more and more common, especially 
in schools within easy access of parks, commons, or 
open spaces, and that the classes which have come 
under observation in their walks have, on the whole, 
been very satisfactorily conducted. In seme cases, 
however, they have been too large for the work to be 
thoroughly effective. The children make rough notes 
and sketches, which are elaborated in their Nature note- 
books in school, or they are called upon to express in 
their own words what they have seen and learnt in 
their walk. 

Reduced tramway fares for classes of children in 
schools remote from parks and open spaces would give 
an additional impetus to this velusile and interesting 
work. 

Nature excursions, too, are gradually becoming more 
common. During the year now under review classes 
of boys from Bellenden Road, Hague Street, and 
Maryon Park, and a class of girls from Maryon Park, 
have spent a week in the country with their teachers. 
Nature Study occupied a prominent part in the week’s 
programme, but due attention was also given to local 
history, geography, and geology. Mr. Shipman, who 
visited the class from Maryon Park Boys’ School at 
Dorking, reported as follows : “ The excursion as a whole 
has had considerable educational value. The boys have 
had experience of the inexpensive pleasure of country 
rambles; they have taken a great interest in flowers 
and trees, and have shown genuine appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature; churches and other old buildings 
have doubtless done something to develop an apprccia- 
tion of beauty in art, as well as of the interest of 
historical associations; the boys have learnt lessons of 
self-control and of consideration and respect for others, 
they behaved nicely to one another, and the relations 
between them and their teachers were admirable, 
comradeship being fostered without loss of respect and 

* authority.” 

The school garden is a valuable aid to Nature Study : 
it brings the child into touch and sympathy with Nat ure, 
and affords a simple and definite field of observation ; 
it provides first-hand illustrations for a wide variety 
of lessons—for example, the site and aspect of the 
garden ; the soil and its improvement by spade work, 
draining, and manuring; the build of a plant; what 
plants are made of, how they are nourished, and their 
organs of nourishment ; sap and its movements; con- 
ditions of healthy growth; flowering, fruiting, and 
seeding of plants; evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs, etc. Unfortunately, however, not more than 
sixty elementary schools in London possess a garden. 
The number might be largely increased at a com- 
paratively small cost, for in many cases the neces- 
sary land is already available. Two gardens deserve 
special notice—one at Eltham, and the other at Manor 
Lane. ' 

The enterprising headmistress of the temporary 
infants’ school at Manor Lane, Lee, has used about a 
quarter of an acre of the site of the permanent school 


for the purposes of a garden, where each child in the 
upper f eas has a small plot of ground of its own. 
In these plots seeds and plants are planted by the 
small proprietors. In the months of spring, summer, 
and autumn half-hour weekly lessons are given to 
each class. Each morning (weather permittmg) the 
classes take a five or ten minutes’ walk with their 
teacher through the paths, noting the appearance of 
new plants and flowers, or changes in those previously 
observed. This is followed in school by a conversa- 
tion lesson with the teacher on what has been noted. 

The garden contains :—Fruits (pears, plums, apricots, 
apples, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, currants), 
Vegetables (potatoes, carrots, radishes, lettuce, scarlet 
runners, broad beans, peas, cabbage, etc.), a miniature 
wheat field, eight different kinds of trees grown from 
seeds planted by the children, and a good variety of 
flowers. 

Most of our schools are now supplied with aquaria 
stocked with small fishes, newts, water plants, and 
snails, and the stages of development of the frog are 
watched with keen interest. Terraria are to be found 
only in a few schools. 

Nature diaries in which are entered interesting natural 
phenomena, and charts showing barometric and ther- 
mometric changes, are now fairly common in the schools. 

The school museums should be more extensively used 
for the preservation of suitable objects for nature 
lessons. It is to be hoped that the recommendations of 
the recent Conference on School Museums will bring 
about some improvement in this direction. 

The Botany Scheme is altogether inadequate to 
meet the needs of the schools. In the proposed re- 
organisation of the scheme preferential treatment should 
be given to the schools situated in congested areas, remote 
from parks and open spaces. 

The correlation of Nature Study with the other sub- 
jects of instruction, especially drawing and modelling, 
so systematically recognised in infants’ schools, is not 
so well carried out in the senior departments. Teachers 
are still to be found who place a drawing of a plant 
or a flower on the blackboard, to be copied by the 
children, instead of allowing them to draw from the 
object itself, thus reducing the educational value of the 
exercise to a minimum. 

Nature Study should be, end is in many schools, 
the chief means of language training. It has already 
been shown how the subject may be used in teaching 
composition, both oral and written. It is also an im- 
portant aid to the teaching of literature. The works 
of our greatest writers, whether of prose or verse, are 
full of references to natural scenery, so “the child 
naturalist is the soonest ready for the nature poets.” 
Nature Study, too, affords the best preparation for 
specific courses of instruction in science. 





A CHILDREN’S CALENDAR. 


TeacHERS in infants’ schools will derive much practical belp 


from a new publication issued by Messrs. Philip, entitled The 
Children’s Calendar of Song, Game, and Verse, compiled by our 
esteemed contributor, Miss Mabel A. Brown. The k follows 
the months in rotation, and gives for each appropriate rhymes, 
songs, and sketches of lessons suitable for the time of year. 
The material is of a high-class character, and infants trained 
on these lines will be well fitted to follow the best modern cur- 
riculum in the upper school. We like Miss Brown’s practical 
su tions very much, and our readers will find her careful 
references to books for teachers’ use of special value. The book 
is fully illustrated in such a manner that the pictures also afford 
real help to the working teacher. 
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NATURE STUDY. 
SOME CRITICISMS AND A WARNING. 


BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE, HEADMASTER, CHURT ST. 
JOHN’S SCHOOL, SURREY. 


(Our contributor, of course, voices his own opinions. The preceding article 
shows what can be done in city schools.— Ep.) 
T HERE are many intelligent teachers to-day who 
are becoming rather wary of the newer Nature 
movement, and there is little wonder that such is the 
case. It is some nine years ago that the Nature-teach- 
ing germ crept somehow or other into the Code, and 
there is little doubt that this germ was of Transatlantic 
origin. In words it was expressed as a “ knowledge of 
the common phenomena of the world,” and from this 
phrase has originated what we now call Nature Study. 
But how far has the spirit of the phrase been preserved ? 
Perhaps a too keen investigation would reveal the most 
unwelcome facts, and we might come to the conclusion 
that the Nature movement has not been too genuinely 
dealt with. 

Even to-day the term Nature Study is made to repre- 
sent much that is vague, useless, and spurious, and in 
fact no subject that has ever found a niche in our national 
curricula has been so variously rendered by its numerous 
exponents. Perhaps in matters educational we are more 
susceptible to faddism than in any other social depart- 
ment, and here is to be found the reason why the coun- 
terfeit has so often been accepted for the real thing. 
Yet really there is no defence for such a state of affairs, 
except, perhaps, that those who have courted ridicule 
in extravagant enthusiasm might introspectively dis- 
cover the cause in their own misconception of matters 
in general. For without doubt true Nature teaching is 
founded on unassailable educational bases; it is not a 
superficial phase of things, nor is it concerned with a 
sentimental juggling with natural phenomena. It is a 
method of education that derives its full educational 
benefits from the direct observation and consequent 
reasoning relative to the obvious, evenly balanced vista 
of natural material that surrounds the educable unit. In 
fact, it is the widest science of the sciences; it is a 
method of attack—a point of view—and not, as is some- 
times asserted by the extremist, a new subject to be 
crowded into the already congested programme of the 
elementary school. 

A more broadened conception of the scope and aim 
of Nature teaching must necessarily follow from a careful 
analysis of its correct methods; but unfortunately this 
is too rarely attempted. We are too ready to become 
enamoured with new phases of thought, and often in 
extravagance of ideas and misconception of things in 
general we are lost in the labyrinth of side issues. This 
is exceptionally true of Nature teaching, and many have 
been guilty of translating its methods in various ways 
quite distinct from the true policy of the subject. This 
is not to be wondered at in the least, for in Nature we 
meet with many various phases, and the outlook is 
governed and controlled by personal experience, tem- 
perament, and character to such an extent that no two 
persons translate the outlook identically. 

The beauty of landscape appeals to one, and the utili- 
tarian aspect of wild life to another. The entomologist 
is solely concerned with the insect wealth of the country- 
side, and the botanical man thinks only of the plant 
life that abounds. And so on through the various as- 
pects of the natural world. There are some who regard 
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alone the esthetic, and many who only regard the prac- 
tical. Thus the esthetic is merged with, or separated 
from, the practical, and in this way the Nature schemes 
of our schools hover between the ultra-esthetic and the 
ultra-practical ; and in passing we may state that these 
poles of thought are not good. 

Too frequently we on the first page of the Nature 
scheme the avowed aim, “ To foster in the child a love 
of the beautiful.” - Now, a love of the beautiful is a 
welcome adjunct to the equipment of the child, yet there 
is a serious was of educational effort if teaching 
accomplish nothing more. Further, the avowed aim 
reads smoothly and comforting, and we have often seen 
it in the typed schemes that grace exhibitions. Yet 
things esthetic are quite incidental to Nature teaching, 
and not ultimate; estheticism calls for little mental 
effort, and develops but few faculties. We must, per- 
force, pass from it to the more valuable process of 
reasoning, and in this we have the keystone of the sub- 
ject. The beautiful may command observation, yet the 
arrangement and subsequent classification of the mate- 
rial observed demands reasoning. Thus Nature Study 
is @ great science conducted in the greatest laboratory ; 
it is the science that takes us inexpensively to the far- 
reaching range of phenomena that constitutes our envi- 
ronment; it makes us keener students of those sociological 
environments that, artificial as they must be, are closely 
connected with the physical laws of Nature. And in the 
child experience it demands expression governed and 
controlled by educational means. 

Fetish in Nature work has not been unknown, and 
in most instances has served to bring the subject into 
disrepute and ridicule. This is mainly traceable to a 
narrow conception of what Nature really denotes, and, 
fortunately, owing to educational administration, such 
abortive methods are quickly disappearing. For instance, 
it is curious to note how frequently flower study and 
even botany are offered as substitutes for Nature Study ; 
in other cases entomology is called upon to do duty, and 
sometimes the dry bones of anatomical biology are called 
upon to ?- for Nature teaching. This misconception 
is probably due to a gross misunderstanding of the scope 
of the subject, and apparently it has led its perpetrators 
to assume that Nature Study is natural history in dis- 
guise. A greater fallacy never existed. - Thus, for in- 
stance, what does it matter to the Nature teacher if his 
class is perfectly innocent of the anatomical structure 
of the hedgehog, so long as they are acquainted with its 
habits through actual observation? Or what does it 
matter if his scholars are ignorant of the natural orders 
of plants, so long as they learn for themselves by obser- 
vation how they grow, where they grow, and their vari- 
ous uses? This is the educational side of Nature teach- 
ing, and this is all that is required, and the teacher who 
has taken this view is on the way to successful work, 

Again, there are some who have interpreted Nature 
teaching as a phase of science work, and with these one 
can show but little patience. It has led to the rise of a 
school of ultra-scientific faddists, who undoubtedly are 
a menace to true Nature teaching. In exerting the 
power which his unquestioned knowledge gives him, he 
has worked more harm to the cause of ata Study 
than the genial, ignorant faddist who attempts to follow 
him. The ultra-scientific Nature teacher brings us into 
contact with that most pernicious form of ¢£0-called 
Nature teaching which derives its material solely from 
books, and of this no denunciation is too severe. It is 
largely to be found in great citiés, where all Nature 
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teaching must necessarily be more or less artificial. 
There is no real Nature in cities, and the expression 
which follows its so-called Nature lessons is largely 
founded on second-hand knowledge. Primary exper- 
ence is the sine qué non of Nature teaching. It is the 
true factor of success. Secondary observation as de- 
rived from photographs and pictures—good pictures—is 
permissible, but the material based on the written records 
of others is inadmissible. It is misleading, and robs the 
work of life. There is little excuse for such procedure, 
since there are few schools that are not in touch with 
natura! phenomena, and, to speak candidly, those which 
are not should omit Nature teaching from their curricula. 
Real Nature teaching—that is, live teaching anent the 
luxuriant environment that Nature gives us in the 
country—is only possible where Nature has been liberal, 
where she has A sees her woodlands and strewed her 
floral tributes on our landscapes. Thus it is that the 
real force of Nature teaching is confined to truly rural 
schools. . 
—i> tt Pot — 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


M'INTOSH, SECONDARY 
GATESHEAD. 


MODERN 


BY J. G. B.8C., SCHOOL, 


A New Piece or Apparatus ror DEMONSTRATING 
REFLECTION AND REFRACTION. 

\ | OST teachers have felt the need in the laborators 
4 for a piece of simple apparatus by means of 
which the student can utilise actual beams of light. 
At present the elementary facts on the propagation of 
light are generally illustrated by pin experiments. It 
is Open to severe question whether the junior student 
really understands exactly what is being done when 


























be works with pins. With a view to the demonstration 
of the more elementary facts I have devised the follow- 
ing pieces of apparatus, and after some years’ experience 
I find that the usual difficulties associated with the pin 
experiments disappear. My object was to provide a 
simple piece of apparatus which could easily be made 
in the workshop at little cost, and which would also 
enable the student to trace the path of an actual beam 
of light in a moderately darkened room. As sources of 
light the incandescent burner acts very well, and with 
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reasonable care the cost of renewal of mantles is small. 
Fig. 1 represents a perspective view of the apparatus 
used for showing reflection from a plane mirror. Figs. 
2 and 3 show the plan and side elevation respectively. 
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A, the back of the apparatus, is a piece of 4” canary 
wood, 18” long and 12” high. B is a semicircular board 
of the same material and thickness of 9” radius sup- 
ported on C. A piece of mirror glass, M, about ,°,” 
thick and silvered on the back, is let into A flush with 
it. A is painted dead black and B dead white. The 
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surface of B is then divided as a protractor from 0° to 
90° on either side reckoning from O. A tin diaphragm, 
P, also painted dead black, is fixed into a small slot 
cut into B, and brought up flush with the front of the 
mirror M. R and Q slide in an }” slot, and are made 
of }” brass. To R is fixed a piece of thin brass or tin 
with a narrow slit, while Q carries a piece of ground 
glass. The screen in an ordinary camera answers very 
well. In the sketch R and Q should be shown a little 
larger. A beam of light is passed through the slit R, 
and arranged to fall at the junction of the mirror and 




















P. The thickness of the mirror is sufficient to act as 
a slit, and the reflected beam is caught on Q. The angles 
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of incidence and reflection can be directly measured. 
The intersection of the plane of the beam with B can 
be looked upon as a ray of light. The apparatus 
possesses the following advantages. It is easily made, 
cheap, and efficient. The student works with actual 
beams of light, and not imaginary lines. With the 
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light from an incandescent burner good results are 
obtained. For demonstration purposes I have a larger 
model for use with the lantern. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 show also the same idea utilised 
for refraction experiments. The base E and back D 
are the same dimensions as before. E is painted dead 
black and D dead white. F is a small box, well made, 
with a glass front, which is made water-tight. I used 
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white lead, and found it answer well. The back of the 
box is painted dead white and let into D, so that it 
is flush with it, as shown in Figs. 5 and 7. A piece 
of mirror glass is fastened to the bottom, H, of the box, 
and a diaphragm of blackened tin fixed as in the sketch, 
resting on the mirror. The thickness of the mirror 
again acts as a slit. The slot 8 may be used to carry 
a similar arrangement to R in Fig. 1. The box is 
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filled with any liquid whose index of refraction is 
required, and a beam of light arranged so that after 
refraction it impinges at L. It is then reflected upwards 
through the liquid and emerges. The course of the 
beam can be vividly traced on the back, D, and the 
angles measured with an ordinary protractor, while 
the general phenomena of refraction are also clearly 
shown. 

In our own apparatus the box F can be removed 
easily and other liquids substituted readily. 


Tue CoLtourING oF PLANTs. 


In his latest book* on the biology of chlorophyll 
Professor Stahl makes some interesting speculations on 
the cause of the prevailing green colour of plants ard 
vegetation. The observations of Engelmann on the 
colour of the algal vegetation of the sea, and of Gaidukov 
on the Cyanophycee, show that the colours are largely 
complementary to the light which falls upon them, 
and in Professor Stahl’s opinion the same theory may 
be applied to terrestrial vegetation. The spectrum of 
chlorophyll may be regarded as made up of two ab- 
sorption spectra, the absorption at the blue end agreeing 
very closely with that of the colouring matter of yellow 
leaves; while that at the red end agrees with that 
of the green colouring matter formed when etiolated 
plants are exposed to hight, gradually disappearing when 
the autumnal tints prevail. On this hypothesis, thére- 
fore, the colour of the leaf may adapt itself to the 
general conditions of the diffused light incident upon 
it, the yellow being the complementary blue of the 
sky, and the green due to the orange and red of sunrise 
and sunset. 

On the matter of energy assimilation Professor Stahl 
points out that the region of least absorption corre- 
sponds with that of maximum energy, so that the plant 
does not depend for its assimilative work upon the 
rays of greatest energy. He shows that the non- 
absorption of green rays is not only due to the fact that 
chlorophyll makes no use of the rays which reach it in a 
weakened form, but that the absorption of these rays 
in direct sunlight is dangerous to the plant from their 
great heating power. Under ordinary conditions the 
energy used up by the chlorophyll in carbohydrate 
assimilation is only a small fraction of the total absorp- 
tion. As the intensity of light diminishes, the amount 
of energy absorbed becomes more nearly proportional 
to the assimilating factor, and hence the adaptation to 
a complementary colour more feasible. 

The destruction of chlorophyll by too intense illumina- 
tion has generally been explained as due to chemical 
action. Professor Stahl, however, considers that the 
effects of heat rays are a great factor, and that varia- 
tion in colour between leaves in the sun and in the 
shade is due to overheating. He also suggests that the 
yellow coloration of leaves in autumn is due to eco- 
nomical reasons. Yellow colouring matters contain only 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, so that by keeping 
back green chlorophyll in the spring and re-absorbing 
it in autumn an economy is effected in nitrogen and 
magnesium, the remaining constituents of grcen chloro- 
phyll, which must be of great value to the plant, 


Deer Sea SounpDInNG. 


A new method on an electrical basis is being used 
in Germany for sea sounding. The great disadvantage 
of the present methods lies in the fact that the apparatus 
has to be brought to the surface after each measurement. 
One of the present methods consists of a glass tube 
silvered inside and closed at the upper part. This is 
attached vertically to a heavy lead. When the appara- 
tus is lowered the water penetrates into the interior, 
compresses the enclosed air, and dissolves the silvering 
of the tube. The length dissolved gives a measure of 
the depth. The disadvantage consists in the renewal 
of the silver after each immersion. In the latest device 





* Zur Biologie des Chlorophylls, Laubfarbe und Himmelslicht, Verjil’ ung 
und Etoilement. By Ernst Stahl, 
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the tube is connected to a cylindrical portion containing 
mercury. With increase in depth the corresponding 
increase in the pressure of the enclosed air causes the 
mercury to rise and make a short circuit with a pair 
of high resistance wires in the tube. The decrease in 
the resistarce is measured on a Wheatstone bridge, 
which is calibrated directly in depths. Corrections are 
also made for variations in barometric pressure and the 
variable density of sea water. 


Hysteresis TEstTs. 


In a previous number of the Practical Teacher I 
called attention to the valuable method originated by 
Dr. Beattie of the Manchester University, by means of 
which a bundle of short strips in the form of a straight 
solenoid could be used instead of the conventional 
iron ring so inconvenient in general practice. The 
obvious disadvantage of the method lies in the errors 
which may be introduced owing to the strong demag- 
netising action which causes the BH loop to be narrow. 
Dr. Beattie and Mr. Elton in the Electrician during 
the month of June have made the valuable suggestion 
that a differential method may be employed. The differ- 
ences between two B ordinates for a given H value 
are determined by a ballistic galvanometer and a 
special kind of key. The method has the advantage 
that the graphs of 6B and H for short strips are nearly 
parabolic, so that two values of 6B give the desired 
area with sufficient accuracy. The method has aroused 
much interest, as shown by the correspondence columns 
of the Electrician, and readers are referred to the June 
issues for full descriptions of the experiments. Two 
curious facts have been observed. The hysteresis loss 
of rings by the ‘‘ step-by-step” method and the “ dif- 
ferential” method agreed. When the samples were 
tested in short bundles of strips the results by both 
methods again agreed, but in this case the loss was 
consistently less than in the rings. A large series of 
experiments give a ring loss 1°65 times that of a short 
bundle. Again, an alternating current of frequency 
10) gave the same loss both for strips and rings. 

This and other interesting points are subjects for 
further investigation. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Practical Teacher is honoured incidental'y in the distinction 
conferred upon the secretary of the National Union, and his 
wife, and hastens to wish Sir James and Lady Yoxall long life 
and health to enjoy the reward of ungrudging social service. 
The new knight has been for a long time one of our most valued 
contributors, and in spite of his editorial duties on the School- 
master, the editor hopes to induce him to instruct and inspire 
us in the future. 


To yet another of our contributors our congratulations are 
heartily extended. Mr. W. E. Sparkes has recently been pro- 
moted to a district inspectorship under the London County 
Council, and we venture to congratulate the teachers and scholars 
who will be for the future in his care. To many of us one of the 
most enjoyabie portions of the Practical Teacher is Mr. Sparkes’s 
monthly paper on art matters, and one of the best he has ever 
written is to be found on page 73 of the present number. 


Will our kind critics turn up page 5 of the July number and 
insert a comma after the word “ qualm,”’ in the third paragraph, 


and « full stop after “other.” Our contributor’s meaning will 


then be as plain as typography can make it. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SCOTLAND. 


BY R. G. DICKSON, M.A. 


IN 


HE fourth annual report on secondary education 
in Scotland, for which Dr. Struthers is responsible, 
deals with what may practically be called a transition 
year. But there seems to be no end to changes, and in 
view of the possibility that in the near future the whole 
framework of our educational system may be materially 
modified and strengthened through legislative enact- 
ment, he thinks the time scarcely opportune for dwell- 
ing at much length on the wider problems of organisa- 
tion. By the regulations as to grants to secondary 
schools issued in 1907, nothing is payable in respect of 
any pupil who is under twelve years of age, or who has 
not satisfactorily completed what may be described as 
the elementary stage of his education. Once those re- 
quirements are met, every pupil becomes eligible for 
grant, provided that he is pursuing an intermediate 
curriculum in which all the main branches of a liberal 
education are fairly represented, and which has a normal 
duration of three years, with the Intermediate Certificate 
as its natural goal. 
SPECIALISATION. 


By the time that certificate has been obtained—say, 
fifteen or sixteen years of age—it is expected that the 
mind will be so far formed that teacher and pupil will 
be in a position to judge of the particular direction in 
which further study can be profitably pursued. During 
the remaining period of school life—that is, while the 
Leaving Certificate is being.prepared for—some degree 
of specialisation may not merely be permitted, but en- 
couraged. There is no reason why a boy or girl who 
has developed a taste for literature and history, or for 
languages, or for mathematics and science, should not 
have a certain degree of freedom to cultivate his or her 
particular talent, treating the other school subjects as 
more or less subsidiary. 

CURRICULA. 


During the past year, as was to be expected, a some- 
what difficult and delicate duty has been imposed upon 
the Department—namely, the approval of the inter- 
mediate and post-intermediate curricula submitted to 
it. The Department has set before it as its aim the 
securing, first and foremost, of a reasonable amount of 
attention to the mother-tongue, and thereafter the 
making sure that a proper balance was being observed 
between the linguistic and the realistic sides of intellectual 
discipline. In regard to the treatment of the majority 
of the subjects, very little amendment has had to be 
suggested. Sometimes it has been necessary to urge a 
greater measure of generosity towards English. The 
Department has also occasionally been compelled to 
take the extreme course of fixing a minimum amount of 
instruction in science and drawing, and of intimating 
that any intermediate curriculum where the time 
allowed for these two combined fell below an average 
of one hour a day during each of the three years could 
not be approved. 

ScreNcE aND Drawina. 


Dr. Struthers is very pleased to be able to record that 
not a few of those who had serious misgivings as to the 
wisdom of introducing science and drawing into the 
normal curriculum have been convinced by experience 
of the value of such teaching, and have frankly borne 
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testimony to the beneficial effect which it is calculated 
to have on the mental development of the pupil. This 
policy has had the effect of bringing to the surface 
a group of difficulties with regard to the teaching of 
languages: Dr. Struthers, however, thinks that these 
would inevitably have emerged sooner or later. He 
points out that the arrangements governing language 
study in Scottish schools rest upon a basis that is 
not sufficiently well considered to be secure. They are 
largely the result of accident. He enters into the his- 
tory of the last thirty years or so, and concludes by 
saying that language has been added to language with- 
out adequate reflection on what was involved, and 
without regard to the corresponding rise in the standard 
of mathematical teaching. Even before the advent of 
the regulations as to grants, with their plea for a single 
hour a day for science and drawing, the struggle had 
grown too severe. The position to-day is such that it 
behoves all who have the interests of language study 
at heart to examine the whole situation carefully, with 
a view to discovering where the most satisfactory remedy 
lies. 
Lanauace Srupy. 


He suggests three ways in which this difficulty may 
be overcome. In the first place, the teachers concerned 
should scrutinise their own methods of instruction with 
unsparing vigilance, to see that there is no waste of 
energy, no time misspent in acquiring useless knowledge. 
In the second place, those who are responsible for the 
framing of curricula should strive to attain a clear under- 
standing as to what the ends of language study are, and 
as to how these ends can be most surely and economically 
attained. He is of opinion that too many are still under 
the obsession that « smattering of two or three languages 
has more educational value than a sound knowledge of 
one. They do not realise that by limitation and con- 
centration at the outset they may hope to render the 
single language chosen something like a real possession 
to the ordinary boy or girl, and may at the same time 
make certain, in the case of the brighter pupils, of 
laying a deep and sure foundation on which a know- 
ledge of other tongues can be more rapidly built up. 
Lastly, the claims of the various languages upon the 
attention of different. groups of pupils require to be 
weighed with full deliberation, and measures taken 
accordingly. There is a danger that, if matters are 
allowed to drift, the field of selection may ere long be 
unduly restricted. Greek is already being gradually 
ousted. Dr. Struthers thinks that to begin with there 
should be time within the limits of the intermediate 
curriculum to acquire a really good elementary know- 
ledge of one language, and also, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to break ground in a second. There is absolute 
freedom of choice as to what language or languages afe 
to be taken up at this stage. 


CHANGE OF DaTE or EXAMINATIONS. 


It was anticipated that the change of date from June 
to April would have a considerable effect on the char- 
acter of the written work, but the report points out that, 
so far as can be judged, this change, which carries with 
it obvious advantages, has not been attended with an 
of the drawbacks expectcd The Department made full 
allowance for the mnovation when the papers were 
being set, and they were prepared to make full allow- 
ance for it also in the marking. But, as a matter of 
fact, it was surprising to find how slight a readjustment 
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of the standard was required to adapt it to the new 
conditions. Whether the group certificate or the single 
subjects be taken as a test, Dr. Struthers says there is 
not a single case in which the wry of passes is 
not at least equal to the average of the last few years. 
In the great majority of instances there is actually a 
more or less considerable advance upon the session 
immediately preceding. This result, he thinks, speaks 
well for the schools, and indicates that the examiners 
have been able to devise papers which do not lend them- 
selves to “ cram,” and in which sound work throughout 
the course enjoys the preponderating weight that it 
deserves. 
CoNFIDENCE IN TEACHERS. 


During the last few years the Department has given 
the teachers the penny of the assessing of the 
marks of their pupils. The experiment has been highly 
successful, and the Department makes a warm acknow- 
ledgment of the debt due to the teachers for the care 
they have exercised in this matter. There were still, 
Dr. Struthers says, a considerable number of lists where 
the estimates given were much too generous, and there 
were others which were erratic or which betrayed an 
evident reluctance to discriminate. But, on the whole, 
there was clear proof that the sens of responsibility in 
this important matter is steadily growing. In particular, 
the general opinion given by the headmasters was often 
exceedingly helpful, and there were not a few schedules 
where the Department would have been justified in 
accepting it simpliciter, and where its task was merely 
one of verification. 


Sussects or INSTRUCTION. 


Almost all the inspectors agree that there is proof of 
a steady advance in English. Emphatic testimony is 
borne from more than one reliable source as to the 
prevalence of better methods of instruction in composi- 
tion—excellence in which art is, of all the fruits of good 
teaching, at once the most uncommon, the most valu- 
able, and the most difficult of attainment. Irrelevance 
is still common among the younger children, though in 
the higher-grade papers it is much less prevalent. The 
examiners all report that it seems to be almost im- 
possible to eradicate the ill-omened associations that 
cluster round the old-fashioned paraphrasing exercise. 
History teaching shows a real advance, and the Depart- 
ment takes credit to itself that the publication of the 
Departmental memorandum on history was distinctly 
useful in helping to stir the waters and direct the atten- 
tion of the teachers to the possibility of improvement in 
methods. In geography there are unmistakable signs of 
an awakening interest in methods. Much sound work 
is being done in classics. The report says, however, that 
it is to be feared that many teachers of ancient lan- 
guages have as yet failed to appreciate the great ad- 
vance that has taken place in the handling of other 
subjects, and the consequent necessity laid upon them- 
selves of putting more thought into the question of 
method if classics is to maintain the position it has held 
so long, and held so deservedly, as one of the finest 
instruments of a liberal education. The reports re- 
ceived from the visiting inspectors are unanimous in 
their testimony to the sure, if gradual, progress that is 
being made in French. German, on the other hand, is 
undoubtedly under an eclipse. The reasons may be 
summed up briefly—(1) Fewer qualified teachers, (2) 
greater initial difficulties, (3) inertia of tradition, and 
(4) the sway wielded by the university regulations. 
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Mathematical subjects are handled in the schools with 
general efficiency. Drawing and science show a slow 
but perceptible rise in the standard of work. Interest 
in commercial subjects, on the other hand, flickers but 
feebly. 

STATISTICS. 


The report shows that the number of secondary and 
preparatory schools inspected during the past year was 
108, and the number of higher grade schools 171, as 
against 155 last year. Under the Minute of April 27, 
1899, £39,500 was allocated to 55 of these schools; 
while grants from committees of burghs and counties 
under Section 2 (1) (b) of Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, 1892, amounted to £23,525, 
11s. 5d., and grants from Scotch Education Department 
for science and art reached £17,665, 2s. 101. The pay- 
ments made out of the rates for the support of secondary 
schools under the management of School Boards amounts 
to £30,708, Ils. 9d. On the rolls there was a grand 
total of 18,316, whilst the average attendance was 
16,928. The percentage this year was 92°4, against 
93°7 last year. Of the 18,316 on the rolls, 9,671 were 
over fourteen years of age. 


A TEACHER’S AID. 


Messes. Puitir ANp Son have recently tackled the problem of 
map-mounting, with the result that they have been able to place 
upon the market a self-rolling and raising system which may be 
applied to maps of all kinds and sizes. We have taken the 
opportunity of inspecting the apparatus, which possesses the 
necessary qualities of simplicity and strength. 

No special backboard or attachment is needed to support the 
maps, which are suspended by means of blind-cord from a picture- 
rail or bracket, or from ordinary nails driven into the wall. If 
no wall space is available, the maps may be suspended from the 
ceiling, or from the arms of a map stand. One set of cords can 
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be used for any number of maps of the same length, one map 
being removed and enother ettached in its place almost in- 
stantaneously. The level at which the maps are fastened to 
the cords can easily be reached by any one standing on the floor. 
lhe act of unrolling a map at the same time raises it to such a 
height that it can be conveniently consulted for reference or 
displayed to a class. We strongly advise all our readers to take 
the firet opportunity of becoming acquainted with this new 
device, which will have the effect of smoothing the path of many 
a worried teacher. 

Che same firm send us a British Empire globe, excellently built 
and clearly marked, with particular attention to the territories 
over which flies the Union Jack. If we wore fully alive to our 
imperial responsibilities, we should provide one of these globes 
for at least each two pupils in our upper standards. 
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TEACHERS AS ACTORS: 
A SKETCH. 


= September sun shed its benignant light once 
* more over the sombre green of the pine-covered 
landscape, after weeks of rain and biting wind, as, with 
a single congenial companion, I set out from Weimar 
for a wooded hill-top about five miles away, where on 
that day were to be enacted brave “ deeds of derring-do ” 
—in other words, the pupils of the Grand Ducal Teachers’ 
Seminary in Weimar had announced their intention of 
performing in the open air certain scenes from Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berlichingen, the knight with the iron hand, 
and they had invited friends and relatives to see them 
tread the “ buskined stage,” or, to speak more accur- 
ately, the green sward. For two or three hours before 
the performance began the road leading from Weimar 
to the Rosenberg—the scene of the play—was. black 
with people—fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
nephews and nieces—all laughing and chattering with 
the gay irresponsibility of children, cheered on their 
way by the welcome and long-absent sunshine. 

Arrived at our destination, a small plateau over- 
looking one of the most beautiful prospects in beautiful 
Thuringia, we found everything ready for the play. 
Stage properties there were of the simplest sort: a 
tower had been built of wood and covered with realistic- 
ally painted canvas; while a table standing before a 
hut which happened to be there served at need for the 
bench in front of an inn, for a court of justice, and as 
indicating a room in Goetz von Berlichingen’s castle. 
But the costumes were both adequate and accurate, and 
the background of green mountain land and dark 
brooding valley had been painted by Nature herself 
with lavish hand. 

At the beginning of the performance the sun shone 
bright upon the mail coats of armed men and the 
picturesque rags of the peasantry, and as he sank 
slowly behind the distant heights of the Thuringian 
forest, and the mist rose ghost-like in the valleys, the 
red glow deepened, keeping time with the doom gradu- 
ally but surely closing in upon the brave old warrior. 
As Goetz died night had set in, marking fittingly enough 
the close of a life filled with daring deeds honourably 
performed —the life of a simple soldier who moved 
without guile to a tragic end, in a world too complex 
and treacherous for a man of his simple faith. 

The performance was introduced by a short prologue 
written by the classroom poet, and finely spoken by 
another student, whose voice and elocution would not 
have been out of place in a first-class theatre. The 
prologue itself gave evidence of a play of fancy and 
even imagination which promised still better things 
to come. The guests are welcomed in courteous terms, 
and then the poet speaks of the “height of his great 
argument,” of the peasant war which desolated the 
land, and of Goetz himself, who, since Goethe took him 
for his theme, has in some sort become a national 
hero, speaking to the heart and conscience of a great 
people with trumpet tongue. Finally, the poet depre- 
cates criticism, for “ we are none of us great artists.” 

The play itself is carried through with the tremendous 
vigour of youth, restrained, however, by careful teach- 
ing. The actors are, in the nature of things, unequal 
to the highest flights of histrionic art; but they all 
speak with foree, with feeling, and with a commend- 
able absence of “ amateurishness.” What struck me 
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more than anything else, however, was the “ sense for 
language” evidenced. There was a manifest apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic value of dignified words in alliance 
with worthy thought, and at the same time a marked 
absence of the “ranting” so dear to the youthful 
heart. But it must be remembered in this connection 
that the literature master, whose unsparing efforts had 
alone made the performance possible, is a poet and 
playwright of well-deserved reputation, an advantage 
for the future schoolmasters as unusual as it is enviable. 
If only Mr. William Watson would take charge of the 
literature class at one of our training colleges ! 

At intervals, too, there came the sound of music, 
fitting folk-songs rising fresh and clear among the 
trees—songs full of that sentiment which lies at the 
very root of the Teutonic nature. Nor was a touch of 
humour lacking: the beadle was there to demand 
silence in a ridiculously impressive manner, to call for 
applause at the end of each act, and to announce the 
interval for refreshments. 

The whole performance was marked by a fine serious- 
ness and an absence of self-consciousness, which, were 
there nothing else to recommend it, would already be 
a sufficient justification for the work and expense 
entailed. The German knows the value of simple 
pleasures, and he has not yet lost the faculty of rever- 
ence for the ideal; his nation’s works of art are for 
him a living force, not a dead capital, to be drawn 
upon now and then by people of the cultured class. 
I have known of more than one old peasant woman who 
will sit over her sewing murmuring to herself certain 
of the better-known ballads of Goethe and Schiller ; 
and only the other day, as I passed down the street, I 
came upon a youngster spinning his top and singing— 
very much out of tune, but with profound earnestness 
—Uhland’s fine old song, “ Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden.” 
We can scarcely imagine an English laundress reciting 
the “ Ballad of Chevy Chase” over the wash-tub; if 
we could, we should have some idea of the passionate 
love of Germans of all classes for the riches of their 
own language. 

Observation points to the conclusion that two factors 
are lacking in England whose influence is potent in 
Germany: one is enthusiasm on the part of teachers 
for literature and art, and the other is a theatre whose 
main purpose is educational. It is in no sense dis- 
loyalty to my own professional brethren in England 
that makes me dep'ore the apathy with which, but 
for certain outstanding exceptions, they regard their 
own literature. There are, of course, reasons for this 
state of affairs for which they are by no means to be 
held responsible—to wit, Government regulations, 
which insist upon “ snippets ” of subjects being taught 
which have no organic relation with living knowledge. 
William James says: “‘ Most thinkers have a faith that 
at bottom there is but one science of all things, and 
that until all is known no one thing can be completely 
known.” But educational authorities seem to have 
come to the utterly unphilosophical conclusion that 
because there is one science of all things, there also 
exist children capable of learning everything, and 
teachers able to guide them to omniscience! The man 
or the committee of men whose duty it is to draw up 
a syllabus of study should remember that there are 
certain bodies of knowledge which are more important 
than others, because of their bearing upon mental in 
contradistinction to physical well-being. With all re- 
spect, it seems to me far more important to know what 


Shakespeare thought of life than what Professor Se- 
and-So thinks of this or that system of drainage— 
unless, indeed, one intends to adopt the —— of 
sanitary inspector. There are certain branches of 
study which help to keep our national consciousness 
alive, and these are of importance to us all. Certain 
other subjects are of importance to the individual 
mind, and these are indispensable for the formation of 
character. But other things again are necessary only 
to the expert and the specialist. These belong to the 
later years of education, and should be relegated to 
their proper place. 

Of the educational function of the theatre I cannot 
speak here for obvious reasons, except indeed to remark 
that it is a subject upon which teachers should have an 
opinion, and that here, as in so many other branches 
of life, they can exert a tremendous influence. Whether 
we will or no, the love for the theatre is deeply ingrained 
in human nature. Everybody “ makes believe.” Let 
the teacher use his influence to see that this very human 
propensity is indulged in a worthy fashion. 


OUR 
ISSAY COMPETITION. 


Tuk Prize of HALF A GUINEA offered in our June 
issue for the best essay on the Naval Harbours of 


Britain has been awarded to 


Mary Wiwsor, aged 14, 
Girls’ Council School, Curledge Street, 


Paignton, Devon. 


The headmistress, Miss E. Ferris, has kindly promised 
to supply us with a photograph of the winner, of which 


we hope to give a reproduction next month. 
An extra Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS is awarded to 


Cuartes Basi Hircucock, aged 17, 
Secondary School, 
Church Lane, Enfield. 


(Headmistress, Miss Broome, M.A.), for an essay which 
in point of quality ties with the above, but is placed 


second on account of the age of the competitor. 


The Editor regrets that among the essays sent in by 
younger pupils there was not one of outstanding merit. 
He is, however, anxious to encourage these competitors, 
and to each pupil who writes him a letter, giving name 
and private address, before the 6th of August, he will 


send a small book prize by post. 
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Words from *‘ Songs of the Nursery.” * 
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French Prize 


Competition. 





}. All French translations must be received not later than September 6, 1909, and addressed to :—Pxize Eprror, Office of 
The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

Avec une habileté diabolique, jouant tour A tour I’ani- 
mation et l’abattement, selon l’opinion de ses interlocuteurs, 
décourageant ceux-ci, enflammant ceux li, paraissant de 
l’'avis de chacun et amenant chacun a son propre avis, Fouché 
sut associer un méme dessein et pousser vers un méme but 
les hommes les plus ee d’opinion. Aux libéraux comme 
La Fayette, il sit “ Napoléon revient furieux ; il veut dis- 
soudre la Chambre et prendre la dictature. Souffrirez-vous 
ce retour au despotisme’ Le danger est pressant. Dans 
quelques heures, la Chambre n’existera plus. II ne faut 

s se contenter de faire des phrases.” Aux partisans de 
‘empereur, il représenta que la fermentation était extréme 
dans l Assemblée, sw la majorité semblait déja acquise a 
une proclamation de déchéance comme l’année précédente. 
Il insinua qu’une abdication ntanée était peut-étre le 
seul moyen pour |’empereur d'eviter la déposition, de pré- 
server le pays de l'invasion et du démembrement, et de 
sauver la dynastie. Les souverains, io n’avaient entrepris 
la guerre que pour en finir avec lui, arréteraient leurs 
armées et ne s’opposeraient pas sans doute a la reconnais- 
sance de Napoléon If. Le duc d’Otrante laissait entendre 
qu'il avait, quant & cele, par des rapports secrets de Vienne, 
be quasi-certitudes. A d'autres bonapartistes moins faciles 
i endoctriner, il dit perfidement que la Chambre était avant 
tout patriote et que dans l’intérét public elle ne refuserait 
” son concours & Napoléon; mais qu'il devait se confier 
ranchement & elle, car en présence d'un si grand péril il 
fallait union compléte entre l’empereur et la nation. Par 
ces manceivres, Fouché rendait l’abdication presque inévi- 
table, et, en méme temps, il prenait ses s(iretés contre l’événe- 
ment contraire. Si Napoleon gardait le pouvoir, Fouché 
trouverait des défenseurs convaincus parmi les familiers du 
souverain qu'il aurait tout fait pour détréner. 

From “ 1815,” by Hesry Hovussaye. 


RESULT OF THE JULY COMPETITION. 


The oe is awarded to “ Aiguille.” (Will “ Aiguille” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 
First Class.— Alroy, Kram, Oyster, Jean Bonhomme, 
Poissy, Clio, T. V. D., Eclaireur, Jaune-rouge, Duam, 
L’Arlésienne, Avril, Guisienne, Aroer, Clapham, poupée, 
Da Guesclin, E. R., La Pucelle, Fiat, Lethe, Max, Ailsa 
mine, Gorse-blossom, Mavis J. P., Ian, Norna, Rursus, 
Essex, Puebes, Florentia, Sunny, Caliban, Duchlage, K. A. M., 
Snowdon, Scixio, Cleveland, Stee 

Second Class.—Elisabeth, Nylmat ii., Fels, Nonnac, Elma, 
‘n pauvre petit, Héléne, June, Danetree, Ivy, Toddy, 
Liwyddianus. 

can in the June competition was awarded to Mr. 
F. C. Webb (“Shekels”), Oakover Girls’ School, Burnham, 


Somerset 


T 


Report. 


_ In the passage set there were not many difficulties which 
in any large number of cases led to mistranslation. ile 
lui en voulait caught more competitors than any other. In 
a less degree frisaient was a cause of errors. As is often the 
case, errors were occasionally due to hurried observation of a 
word. Thus one competitor translated Elle frappait sur les 
touc/es avec aplomb as “she struck the keys like lead.” One 
paper sent in, and which, of course, we have not marked, 
contained a translation of the extract set for June 1907. 


Prizz TRANSLATION. 


Perhaps she would have liked to confide everything to 
some one. But how to explain an indescribable uneasiness, 
as variable as the clouds, as changeable as the wind? Words 
failed her as well as her courage, and the opportunity never 
presented itself. Yet if Charles had wished it, if he had 
suspected it, if his look had once anticipated her thought, it 
seemed to her that with a sudden rush of feeling she would 
have unburdened her heart as readily as a tree unburdens 
itself when it drops its fruit into the hand held out to 
receive it. But as their life became more and more intimate, 
an inward aloofness sprang up which ~ them apart. 
Charles’s conversation was as dull as ditch water, and it 
repeated everybody's ideas in their ordinary — with- 
out exciting any feeling, laughter, or thought. While he 
had lived in Rouen, he had never been anxious to go to the 
theatre to see the Parisian actors. He could neither swim, 
fence, nor shoot, and one day he could not explain to her a 
riding term which she had come across ina novel. On the 
contrary, should not a man know everything, excel in the 
many active pursuits, and initiate one into the stren th of 
passion, the refinements of life, into all mysteries! But he 
taught nothing, knew nothing, wished for nothing. He 
thought she was happy, and she grudged him this deeply 
rooted tranquillity, this dull serenity, and even the happr- 
ness which she afforded him. Ovcasionally she would draw, 
and it was a great delight for Charles to remain standin 
there and to watch her leaning over her portfolio an 
screwing up her eyes in order to see her work better. As 
for the piano, the faster her fingers travelled over the keys 
the greater was his astonishment. She struck the notes 
with great self-possession, and her hands travelled from one 
end of the keyboard to the other without stopping. Thus 
shaken by her, the trembling chords of the old instrument 
could be ieasdl at the other end of the village if the window 
were open, and the solicitor’s clerk, who passdd along the 
main road in slippers and without a hat, would often stop to 
listen, with his sheet of paper in his hand. “ A1eviLur.” 








WALL DECORATION. 

WE have received from Mr. Ken Hoshino of Chancery 
Lane, W.C., samples of Japanese prints which appear 
to us to be highly suitable for wall decoration. 
These representations of Nature as seen by the eyes 
of the best Japanese artists combine the quality of 


. clearness with poetic suggestiveness and delicacy of 


colouring in a most remarkable manner; while the 
characteristic lack of perspective is in itself an attrac- 
tion to the eyes of the young child, as every student 
of juvenile taste can tell. Add to these qualities the 
quaintness, which never fails to bring an appreciative 
sparkle to the eye of an observant boy or girl, and 
we obtain artistic material of the very best quality 
for the purpose. The prints are already in use in a 
large number of schools, while to many art teachers 
they have proved invaluable. Mr. Hoshino offers to 
supply a list of subjects to all applicants, and some 
idea of the style of the prints may be gathered from our 
illustrations on pages 66 and 67, though we cannot, of 
course, give any idea of the delicacy of the colouring. 
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Our Query Column. 


So.utions py A. CLement Jones, M.A., Pu.D., 


Sexton MatuematTicaL Master, Braprorp GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 


. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 





Vera.—Two particles of equa] mass are connected by a string 
passing through a hole in a smooth table, one particle being on 
the table, the other underneath. How many revolutions per 
minute would the particle on the table have to perform, in a 
circle of six inches radius, in order to keep the other particle at 
rest? (Inter. Science, 1907.) 

Let T be the tension of the string. Since the hanging 
particle is at rest, T must be equal — opposite to its weight 
~namely, my poundals. 


+ s 


a 
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Now suppose the particle on the table makes » revolutions 


per minute. We suppose it to be revolving uniformly. The 
circumference of the circle it performs is 27 ~« 4—that is, 


r feet, hence it moves over rn feet per minute, or its speed 


in the circle is pi ft./sec. Since it moves uniformly in the 


rn? 
60" 
centre. This must therefore be due to the tension of the 


string, which is the only force acting on the particle in the 
plane of the table. Hence Newton’s 2nd Law. 


circle, ite acceleration is ( ; b) ft./sec.* towards the 


T=m. nak poundals. 
2Qr?n? 
60° * 
 60%g _ ow” =x 64 
a rr 
480 _ , 
T 


Hence gum, 


n= 52,4, revolutions per minute. 


Maths. —Iutegrate the equation 
dy . ,dy 
det + a 


giving the approximate value of y when x becomes a large posi- 
tive quantity. 


+ Wy = a cos(3xr + a), 


Using operators, since the roots of the equation 
D? + 4D + 20=0 
are — 2 + 4i, the complementary function is 
e~*(A cos 4x + B sin 4z). 
_ a cos (3x + a) 
~ D? + 4D + 20’ 
a sin (32 + a), 
D? + 4D + 20’ 
ae! (Se + a) 
D? + 4D + 20 
l 
4(D + 3i) + 20 
l 
D* + 2D (2 + 3i) + 11 + 12% 


Let 
and y, = 


then y+iy, = 


= ae'\** +a) 


“(D + 3i)? + 
aces +% , 
ae iide + @) 
~ AL+ 12 
an; {cos (Sa + a) +i. sin (3x + a)} (11 - 121). 
Equating 7 parts, we get the particular integral 
y= 565 att cos (32 + a) + 12 sin (3x + a)\. 
Hence the complete solution is 
y = e~**(A cos 4x + B sin 4x) 
+ 5ag 1 tt cos (3x + a) + 12 sin (3x + a) ‘ 
When x is a large positive quantity, e~** is zero, and the 
second part of the solution lies between + B85 There 
N »”) 
does not seem to be any point in the question, as cos (3x + a) 
and sin (3x + a) are each indeterminate when < is large. 


Rollo.— If « =/(¢), y = ¢(t), show how to find the successive 
differential coefficients of y with respect to x, and find the equa- 
tion to the tangent and the normal at the point ¢. 


x=asint -bainS, 
) 


at 


tr’ 


y =a cost — b cos 
Find “¥ and dy in terms of ¢. 
dx dx? 


If x = /(¢) and y = ¢(¢), we can obtain = and “y by dif- 
id 
Thus 
dx _  _ 
o = So), Y= 90). 
dy 
dy dt _ #W) 
dx de fH) 
dt 


dat ae (ae) = ae (Ge) ae 


d sd 
= aa) 

dx 

dt 


a3 (as) = 5; (423) * ge dx 


ferentiation. 


= F,(0), say. 


Fy) _ 
= Fit) = F,(/), say. 
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= F,(t), say, and so on. 


de f(t) 
dt 
Sine? x =asint - dein, 
at 
y=acost—bcos;, 
we have dt _acost-aca™, 
dt b 
W = -asint+asin®. 
sin “ — saint 2 sin ® =>. ¢. cos % + 
Wenee b 2b 2b 
ence 5 = — — . - 3 
d : - : b 
. cos ¢ - cos “ 2ein* 5". ¢.ein Fe 
a+b T a+b 
= t= a 4 it 
cot a tan (5 ob ) 
that is, the tangent is inclined to the axis of x at an angle 
r_atb, 
>. 


Hence the tangent is a straight line through the point ¢, 


inclined at (5 -* +e) to the axis of 2. Its equation is 





26 
therefore 
at 
y — acost + bcos b nat 
— = cot t. 
. ,, af 2b 
x -asin¢t + bsin b 
Multiplying up we get 
- atdb a+b 
J - t 
y sin a t- x cos ob 


= a( cos ¢ sin eee ~ sin ¢ cos * + Pe) 


‘ ; b 
+ (sin % con®? ¢ - cos “ . sin * t), 
a+h a-b 


a+b . 
oh t — x cos o t = (a + b) sin ) é. 
The normal is the perpendicular to this through the point ¢ 
—namely, 


or ysin 


. — << . s 
(x -asin¢t + bsin ; sin a t 
at a+b 
< =0; 
+ (y a cos t + b cos ;, ) eos a 
ail - a+b a+b 
that is, x sin 3) t+ y cos ap t 


on a+b . - a+b 
= a( cos ¢ cos op! + sin?¢,. sin t) 


2b 
at a+b ef . 266 
- t a t 
b( cos b cos ob + sin b sin ob ) 
-b 
=(a-t Fae 9 
(a — b) cos ob 


We have found that 
dy a+ b 
= S= t 
; 4 co a 


dy d (dy dt 
hence : = ( ‘ 
dx? dt \dx/] dx 
d a+b a+b a+b 
cot t - . cosec? t 
_ dt ( 2b ) oi 2b ; 2b 
dx - at. os at 
t = 
ai a( cos co3 5) 
,at+hb 
cosec? — t 
_ _a+b 2h 
rc Qab % a @ = b - at+db 
2 sin ¢. sin t 
2b 2b 
we FHP cages? t+ Oe conan % - © 
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Atherton Moor.—From a point A tangents AB, AC are 
drawn to a given circle. Show how to draw a third tangent to 
the circle to cut AB, AC of given length. Between what limits 
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must the given length lie? How would the results be modified 
if the third tangent were to be drawn so as to cut the prolonga- 
(Stage 3, 1905.) 


tion of AB and AC? 





Let BKC be the given circle, AB, AC the given tangents, 
QR the given length for the third tangent. If I is the 
centre of the circle BKC, IA bisects the angle BAC. 

Analysis.—Sup EF is the oe third tangent in 
position, so that EF = QR, and let the circumscribing circle 
of the triangle AEF cut AI at D. Join DF, DE, IE, IF. 
Since the angles IAB, IAC are equal, the chords cutting off 
the arcs they subtend on the circumscribing circle are equal, 
hence DF = DE. And since angles in the same segment 
are equal, 

2 DEF = 2 DAF = z< DAE = z DFE. 

But EI, FI bisect the angles FEB and EFC, 


hence 2 DEI = < FEI - z2 DEF 
= . IEB- 2 IAE 
= < EID. 

Similarly . DIF = z DFI, 

hence DF = DI = DE. 


Now the triangle DEF is isosceles, its base and base 
angles are given, the triangle is therefore known in all 
respects, Further, AI is a given line, and consequently D 
is a known point. 

Construction.—At Q and R the ends of the given length 
make angles equal to 4BAC, thus forming the auxiliary 
triangle PQR. Cut off from IA a length ID equal to PQ. 
With centre D and radius DI draw a circle cutting AB, AC 
at E, F, G, H, then one of the lines FG, FE and one of 
EF, EH is the required tangent. 

Proof.—If FE does not touch the circle, draw FE’ touch- 
ing it and cutting AB at E’. Then, as in the proof given in 
our analysis, there is a point D’ in AI such that 

DI = DF = DET’. 
But there is only one point on AI equidistant from I and F 
—namely, where the straight line through the mid-point of 
IF and perpendicular to it cuts IA. Hence D and D’ are 
the same point. But since DE’ = DI, E’ lies on the circle 
EGFH—that is, E’ is either G or E; that is, FE or FG is 
the tangent required. 

Limitations.—If DI is equal to the perpendicular from D 
on AB or AC, the auxiliary circle touches AB and AC, and 
there is only one tangent EF instead of the two EF and 
GH. This tangent is perpendicular to AI, hence QR must 
be equal to or greater than the tangent to BKC perpen- 
dicular to AI. 

Again, if DI is greater than 4AI, the points H and E are 
the wrong sides of C and B. The limiting case is when 
DI = }AI, in which cases AC and AB are the required 
tangents. Thus QR must be between AB and the tangent 
perpendicular to AI in length. 

Modification.—For tangents cutting AB and AC produced 
take ID = PQ in AI produced. It will readily be seen that 
PQ must be greater than the tangent perpendicular to AI 
which cuts AB, AE produced, and there is no major limit, 
for the tangent parallel to AB is infinite. 

N.B.— You might use that the circumcircle of AEF 
is fixed in size and R known, and further, that the 
distance between the circumcentre (O) and e-centre (I) is 
,/R* + 2Rv,, thus obtaining AO and OI, and therefore O. 
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A FIRST LESSON IN SIMPLE 
EQUATIONS. 


BY PERCY H. WYKES, M.A. 


FIRST lesson in equations is within the grasp of 
i pupils who have been taught the simplest cases 
of substitution, addition, and subtraction (algebraic), 
and also multiplication and division by whole numbers. 
It is best to introduce the idea of equations very early 
in algebra, as one is able to instil a living interest in 
the subject by means of easy problems, whereas con- 
tinual drudgery in manipulating algebraical expressions 
is liable to produce mental nausea in the pupil, and to 
create a dislike for the subject which is hard to eradicate. 

It will perhaps seem, on reading this article, that my 
pupils appear to answer too readily. This, however, is 
in reality not the case, as I have only set down the 
ultimate answer to each question. It is often necessary 
to ask subsidiary questions in order to obtain the an- 
swers which are indicated. It is a good plan to ask 
these questions indiscriminately, but as a rule the 
answers to the more easy questions should be got from 
the weaker pupils. 

To begin the lesson, get on the board, by means of 
questioning the class, the first six lines (see examples), 
about which there should be no difficulty, as pupils will 
have done similar work before. When this appears on 
the blackboard, ask questions of the following type :— 

Teacher—When is 3a+7= 22? Pupil—When z 
= 5. 

Teacher—Is 32 +7 always equal to 22% Pupil— 


No; we have just shown that 32 +- 7 = 16 when z = 3. 
Teacher—W hat is the value of 3c +7 when «=1? 
Pupil—10. 


The class will see that 32 + 7 has different values 
for different values of x, and that when the value of x 
is known they may at once find the corresponding value 
of 32 4+ 7. Now propound a question of the opposite 
kind, namely, What value of + makes 32 + 7 = 52? 
(See examples.) This will present difficulty to the class, 
though it is possible that some one or more may dis- 
cover the value of « by trial. If this does happen, it 
is a good plan to ask what value of z makes Or + 9 
= 2x +- 15 in order to show that the method of trial 
is not always easy. (This equation may appear tem- 
porarily on the board.) 

Here use what appears on the board to explain— 

(1) The meaning of equation as “a statement that 
two expressions are equal, at least one of which con- 
tains an unknown quantity.” 

(2) That this statement is only true for one particular 
value of the unknown. 

(3) That “ solve the equation ” means “ find the value 
of the unknown for which the equation is true.” 

(4) That this value of the unknown is said to “ satisfy” 
the equation, and is called the “ root” or “ solution ” 
of the equation. 

Then cirect the pupils’ attention once more to the 
question on the board. Draw a rough sketch of a 
balance, and while so doing explain that the question 
may be looked upon as a practical problem. “ Three 
equal unknown weights (37) and a 7 lb. weight (+ 7) 
balance weights which total 52 Ibs. (= 52).” 

By an obvious sequence of questions draw from the 
pupils that balance is kept if (1) equal weights are 
added to each scale pan; (2) if equal weights are taken 
from each scale pan; (3) if we double or treble, etc., 





the weights in each; (4) if we take } or }, etc., of the 
weights in each. 

Teacher—How can we manage to keep only “2 
weights on one scale pan? Pupil—Take 7 lbs. from 
each side. 

Teacher—What are left ? Pupil—3z lbs. in one and 
45 in the other. 

Teaeher—Since these balance, what do you know ? 
Pupil—3a must be equal to 45. 

Teacher—What, then, does one of the “2x” weights 
weigh ? Pupil—15 lbs. 

The contents of the scale pans should be altered at 
each stage in accordance with the pupils’ instructions, 
and the corresponding written work also appears at the 
same time. That the correct value of z has been found 
should be verified orally. By a similar method the 
second equation on the board should be solved. The 


” 
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remaining time (if any) should be occupied in solving 
a few easy equations with the pupils, using the “ genetic ” 
method. Pupils should be taught to verify that the 
correct value of 2 has been found, and a good method 
to employ in writing down the work is as follows (I 
take the case of the second equation) :— 
When x = 2. Left hand side = 10 + 9 = 19, 
and right hand side = 4 + 15 = 19. 
. @ = 2 is the correct solution. 
This will, perhaps, prevent one meeting so often with 
the wonderful ending,— 
“19 = 19. Ans.” | 
A lesson on the application of equations to the solu- 
tion of easy problems should be given directly the pupils 
have gained aptitude in solving easy equations. 


BLACKBOARD EXAMPLES. 


What are the values of 3¢ + 7 when z has the values 
3, 5, —4, —4 respectively ? 


1. When z = 3, then 82 + 7=3 x 34+7= 16. 

2. When z = 5, then 82 + 7=3 « 54+ 7 = 22. 

3. When x = —4, then 32 + 7 = 3(—4) + 7 = —5. 
4. When « = —}, then 32 + 7 = 3(—1) + 7 =3. 


What value of z makes 32 + 7 = 52? 
32+ 7 = 52. 
Take 7 from each side, 
. o& =z %, 
Divide each side by 3, 
. = 1H. 
*, e must be equal to 15 when 32 + 7 = 62. 
If 52 + 9 = 2x + 15, find the value of z. 
ba + 9 = Qa + ID. 
Take 22 from each side, 
“. d2 +9 = 15. 
Take 9 from each side, 
3z = 6. 


Divide each side by 3, 


c= <. 
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NATURE STUDY IN GLASGOW. 
BY JAMES KNIGHT, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S.E. 


N these days of aggressive civilisation of a kind, 
when the open country is yearly being devoured 
by cities innocent as yet of Town Planning Bills, it is 
increasingly difficult to get the town dweller, literally 
“the man in the street,” back to the land and into 
first-hand contact with nature. To some city children 
in a school we know of all white flowers are daisies, 
and all yellow ones buttercups or dandelions, with 
apparent exceptions in crocuses, daffodils, and chrys- 
anthemums, all known through the shops. Of nature 
knowledge as regards wild flowers there are all shades 
and depths, from Peter Bell, who at least knew a prim- 
rose when he saw it without presuming upon such 
niceties as “pins and thrums,” to the dehumanised 
expert who would botanise upon his mother’s grave. 
But the ordinary man in the street knows very few 
wild flowers—a score at most by name or even by 
sight—and it is a healthy sign when the experiences 
of his children at the Sunday-school trip or the Fresh- 
Air Fortnight succeed in renewing his own youth to the 
extent of a craving for more personal acquaintance 
with the common objects of the country. Obviously, 
in treating such cases, the first step is to reveal what 
is to be seen, for the faculty of observing grows with 
use—l’appetit vient en mangeant—and one has to utilise 
the expulsive power of a new affection. Taking a lead 
from Scarborough and other places in England, one 
or two of our nature lovers in Glasgow conceived the 
plan of holding throughout the summer months an 
exhibition of the wild flowers in the Clydesdale area. 
The Museum authorities granted all possible facilities 
in the People’s Palace, Glasgow Green, and the pro- 
moters enlisted the services, not only of the local natural 
history societies, but of botany classes, professional and 
popular, rambling clubs, and, indeed, of any one who 
was inclined to bring back vegetable or floral souvenirs 
of his week-end or Saturday outing. Although at first 
nothing more had been attempted than giving the plain 
citizen a nodding acquaintance with the commoner wild 
flowers, the scheme caught on to such an extent that 
specimens came in on all sides, and table after table 
had to be requisitioned to make suitable display of the 
floral treasures. Soon it came to be known in sym- 
pathetic circles that every wild flower in Clydesdale 
from Arran to Elvanfoot was to be seen in the People’s 
Palace in its proper season. Botanical students found 
their way there in increasing numbers to verify or 
identify specimens; botany classes came with their 
teachers to study classification; ordinary elementary 
school classes worked a visit into their “scheme of 
work;” and the man in the street, for whose benefit 
the whole machine had been set agoing, found himself 
sticking an unknown flower in his buttonhole on Satur- 
day afternoon, certain that he would find it duly named 
and described on Monday morning. No more popular 
exhibit was ever displayed in the: People’s Palace, and 
an overflow of specimens had to be sent to Kelvingrove, 
for even the West End was beginning to learn of the 
new wisdom that came from the East. The Corporation, 
through their conveners of museums and parks, warmly 
supported the movement, and several demonstration 
lectures were arranged to enthusiastic audiences on 
such subjects as “How to name a Wild Flower,” 
“ British Ferns, and how to know them,” “ Principles 
of Flower Classification,” and the like. 
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Emboldened by success, Mohammed has again re- 
solved to go to the mountain, and on the Ist of May 
a start was made for the season. The arrangements 
are again in the hands of Mr. Thomas Lugton, curator 
of the People’s Palace, and he will have the hearty 
co-operation of the societies as before. Indeed, at the 
preliminary talk over the season’s programme, the 
suggestion was thrown out that the scope of the exhi- 
bition might be widened and at the same time special- 
ised—that special tables, for instance, should be set 
apart for British ferns and trees; that the flowering 
plants should be arranged in genera and species instead 
of for display simply ; and further, that a beginning 
might be made with some of those commoner forms of 
animal life which every city child reads about and 
never sees. The life histories of frogs and newts, cater- 
pillars of all kinds, snails and slugs, garden pests and 
helps, would all prove interesting to the suburban 
dweller who is sorely exercised over his half-rood or 
less ; while, if the museum were visited only once by 
every one interested in the green fly and its misdeeds, 
the attendance turnstiles would run to the sixth figure. 


—~*» wet Pete 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


AMONG the many Memoranda issued and issuing 
4 from the Board of Education, Circular 599, on 
the teaching of history in secondary schools, is by no 
means the least interesting. It shows how the process 
of linking up all the segments of our English education 
scheme is causing an overhauling of everything, even to 
the methods employed in the schools which were the 
last to enter the official net—the secondary schools. In 
these suggestions for the teaching of history, it is inter- 
esting to watch how methods known and practised for 
long years in primary work are put forward as ideals 
for secondary teachers. This is but natural, since there 
are no primary or secondary or higher methods—there 
are only good and bad methods. 

The suggestions cover two periods—the first up to the 
age of twelve, the second from twelve to sixteen. In the 
first the plan proposed is a well-known and well-tried 
one. It is to lay the beginnings of historical knowledge 
by stories—historical stories taken from English history, 
and from the history of the world generally. Striking 
and important events, biographies of great and influ- 
ential people, stories of the great national and world 
movements, are suggested as the foundation of these 
early lessons. But an ordered scheme even of the stories 
and pictures is necessary, so that a coherent idea of the 
growth of the country can be formed. For this purpose 
it is inadvisable to separate history entirely from geog- 
raphy ; the two subjects parent te supplement each 
ather, and literature, in the shape of reading, helps both. 

As the Circular truly says, the period between twelve 
and sixteen years of age is the period of greatest diffi- 
culty, seeing that a scholar is supposed at that later age 
to have acquired a fairly full and connected view of 
English history. An accompanying Memorandum has 
been issued, which contains a sort of official discussion 
of the reasons which have led to the sugges‘ions of the 
Circular, and there are many fertile hints contained 
therein. The “special period,” the “longer period” 
plus “ outlines,” and the “concentric” plan, the plan 
which begins with modern history and works backwards 
—all these are described and discussed in the Memor- 
andum, which will well repay reading by teachers of 
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every grade. The plan suggested in the Circular is a 
division of the history course into three chronologically 
consecutive portions for a three years’ course, leaving 
one year for revision and supplementary detail—a plan 
which partakes a little of the “concentric” system 
without its repetition. 

Even then it will be found impossible in a year’s 
course to plod meticulously through any one of these 
three periods, even if it were advisable. On this point 
the Circular is very lucid and good. A year’s work 
should contain such points of the period as represent 
the train of development, treated consecutively, all 
relatively unimportant, obscure, or difficult constitu- 
tional matter being omitted or merely glanced at, and 
left for the revision year. At the same time, such 
points of contemporary foreign history as are elucidatory 
and helpful could be taken in connection with the pericd 
of home history within which they fall, and geography 
and liter.ture should be pressed more and more into 
the service of history. In all this there is sound sense, 
and much knowledge of school wants and difficulties. 
Valuable also is the hint that local history should be 
made much of, though one is filled with wonder that 
at this late hour the formal suggestion of such a thing 
should need to be officially made. 

It is recognised that the scheme of work suggested is 
an ambitious one, but there is so much help to be gained 
from geography, properly taught, and from literature— 
in novele, poems, travels, explorations—that it ought to 
be feasible. Classical schools will naturally have organ- 
ised courses of classical history; and where modern 
languages are taught with any effect there are texts 
prepared for school reading from original works, chron- 
icles, ete., which will help the historical scheme while 
aiding in language study. 

The authors of the Circular seem to have scrutinised 
the field pretty closely, and to have made themselves 
familiar with practices in vogue and the difficulties 
ensuing. Their suggestions are marked by knowledge 
and sound judgment, and much good should follow their 
adoption. The development of the suggestions is so 
full of useful matter that we recommend teachers gen- 
erally to read both the Circular and the Memorandum. 
It used to be said that the primary schools of England 
shone by their methods, the secondary by their char- 
acter. From these two Memoranda it is quite clear 
that methods which have been tried and proved, though 
on @ less extensive body of material, in primary schools 
are now making their way into the next grade. An 
exchange of characteristics could only be of obvious 
benefit to all concerned. 


—> ot Peta 


EDUCATIONAL GLEANINGS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


BY T. G. TIBBEY, B.A. 


Ait. who realise with what little satisfaction to him- 
4 self or his teacher the average pupil answers 
questions designed “to promote thought” will be in- 
terested in a study made by M. Roger Cousinet, and 
published in L’ Educateur Moderne for July 1908, of 
answers given by a number of pupils to a series of ten 
questions set with such object. The study was the 
outcome of a discussion at a meeting of the Société 
pour I’Etude psychologique de Enfant. The questions 
were as follows : 
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1. What are the consequences of taking too much 
wine? 2. Why is it unhealthy to suck the fingers ? 
3. Does the swallow fly like the sparrow? 4. What 
insect do you think the most intelligent? Say why. 
5. How do you recognise a newly-laid egg? 6. What 
is the weight of the brain? of the heart? 7. How 
comes it that water boils just at 100° C.? 8. Is one 
able to reduce a material body to nothing? 9. There 
are some people who believe it is unlucky to sit thirteen 
at table; show that this is a superstition. 10. If any 
one told you there was an animal having a man’s head 
and the feet of a horse, you would not believe him. 
How, then, do you believe in the existence of Louis 
XIV. and of London, which you have never seen ? 

Upon careful consideration of the answers given, M. 
Cousinet found that many of these showed that the 
writers, rather than consider the problem set, tried to 
recall some lesson dealing with a similar topic and to 
reproduce as much of this as possible. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the first question, where the 
majority reproduced lessons upon intemperance, inter- 
preting “ taking too much wine.” as “ habitual drunken- 
ness””—a conclusion to which some of their elders 
hastily jump. The answers again to the last question 
showed what implicit trust is often put in the words 
of the teacher, or of the book, the same almost super- 
stitious veneration which the ill-trained everywhere 
show for the printed word, and which explains much of 
the influence of the modern newspaper. 

The tendency also, not confined to children, to seize 
on one or more striking words in a sentence and infer 
from them its meaning to the neglect of its proper 


signification, or, realising their ignorance of the answer 
required, to substitute something else within their ken, 


accounts for a large number of wrong answers. But 
another difficulty was seen to be that the pupils had 
not clearly understood the meanings of certain terms. 
The remedy for this—that questions should be set in 
terms well within the comprehension of those who will 
be called to answer them—is not always a simple matter 
for those who have to set questions for pupils of whom 
they have no direct knowledge, and who thus cannot 
well judge with what ingenuity some term may be 
misinterpreted. For both these difficulties, and par- 
ticularly for the first, much help may be given by 
training in careful reading of questions ; class exercises 
are useful here, in which pupils are called upon to 
express in their own words questions dealing with some 
sufficiently well-known topic, and then to bring out the 
different points that might be touched upon in answer- 
ing these, and particularly to see the essential point in 
the question, and to bring out this clearly. Such work 
has value even in the world beyond examination papers, 
where ability to quickly understand the real point of 
a request or a question is appreciated. 

Very few of the answers showed any direct original 
observation on the part of the pupils; children do not 
easily reflect, nor readily turn their mind to a new 
idea. Especially is it necessary therefore, as M. 
Cousinet urges, to follow up an answer by other ques- 
tions designed to unfold all that the pupil vaguely 
means, or to bring out some aspect that he had over- 
looked. Herein lies, for many subjects, the superiority 
of the oral over the written examination, and it is as 
well for those to whom fall the tasks of setting questions 
and examining answers to remember that not all the 
blunders arise from ignorance of the subject matter or 
unskilful teaching. 
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THE ADVANCE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 
BY HERBERT LEATHER. 


(F special interest to all teachers and educationists, 
in view of the modern conception of our primary 
schools as places where the physical development of 
children is no longer regarded as of secondary import- 
ance to the intellectual, is the Report of Dr. James 
Kerr to the Educational Committee of the London 
County Council.* In reviewing the whole field of medical 
inspection in London schools for a period approaching 
two years, a short account of the medical department 
is given. Commencing with a solitary medical officer 
twenty years ago, the staff now consists of sixty-eight 
members and fifty-four school nurses, and the depart- 
ment comprises four sections for—(1) the examination 
of candidates for employment in schools, scholarship 
candidates, etc.; (2) medical inspection of schools, 
including the detailed examination of scholars, school 
conditions—lighting, heating, ventilation, furnishing, 
etc.—and the health and work of the teachers ; (3) the 
organisation of effective methods of securing cleanliness 
and disease prevention, etc. ; (4) special school work. 

Reference is made in the report to the difficult ques- 
tions as to the extent to which teachers shall be made 
responsible for the work of medical inspection, and a 
pamphlet is promised at a later period bearing on the 
teacher’s part in the new system. It would appear that 
this may be expected to include the noting of the 
height, weight, visual acuity, keenness of hearing, and 
the want of clothing or personal cleanliness of pupils. 
The chapter bearing on the question of underfed chil- 
dren emphasises the difficulty experienced by nearly all 
teachers in selecting such cases. “ The detection of an 
underfed child is by no means so easy and straight- 
forward a matter as at first sight might appear. In 
point of fact, there is no certain criterion of these cases,” 
runs the report. Dr. Guest suggests two standards in 
judging whether a child requires to be specially fed 
at school—(1) The social circumstances of the parents ; 
(2) the physiological condition of the child. But he 
points out that “in children in obvious need of feeding 
from their physiological appearance, the parents’ cir- 
cumstances were often good, and vice versd.” 

A passing reference to the good results to the children 
of the poorest districts who attend vacation schools is 
succeeded by a report on School Excursions, sanctioned 
by the Board of Education under Article 44 of the 
Elementary School Code. Teachers will be glad to 
know that the doctors speak in terms of the strongest 
approval of such journeys, and state that there is every- 
thing to commend this new extension of school work 
from the view of health and physique. A word of 
warning is given as to the advisability of subjecting 
pupils with weak hearts to undue strain when taken 
on such excursions; and it is recommended (1) that 
prolonged exercise should be avoided when the pupils 
show signs of fatigue, (2) that a considerable interval 
of rest should be allowed during each period of twelve 
hours, 

Some very practical tests for detecting strain caused 
by incorrect methods of teaching needlework should 
prove greatly helpful to teachers in girls’ schools. These 





‘Report of the Education Committee, London County Council, sub- 
mitting the Report of the Medical Officer for the twenty-o: e months ended 
December 31, 1908.” P, 8. King and Son, Great Smith Street, 8.W. Price 2¢. ; 
post free, 2s, 3d. 


tests in Ngeson are——(1) A bad position of the body, 
the work usually being pressed close to the chest, 
entailing a stooping position and rounded and high 
shoulders ; (2) squinting, which indicates eye strain ; 
(3) corrugated forehead, knitting of the eyebrows, etc. ; 
(4) twisting of the body and neck; (5) grimacing. It 
is also recommended that the use of dazzling white 
canvas, and working in red wool on white canvas, should 
be prohibited ; in fact, it is maintained that red colours, 
on account of their irritant visual qualities, should no 
longer be used, while coloured cottons and wools should 
be restricted to blues and greens. “ From October to 
March,” runs the report, “no needlework should be 
allowed after 3 p.m., and during November 15 to 
February 15 no needlework should be allowed in the 
afterncons at all. Artificial light in school is practically 
always insufficient for this work.” Dr. Woodcock 
maintains that it is unscientific to teach fine sketches 
on fine materials to children of six or seven years of 
age, since the practice causes considerable eye strain 
and general nervous tension, and that hemming and 
over-sewing should not be taught before the age of 
nine or ten years. At the present time she concludes 
that technical excellence is striven for without regard 
to hygiene. 

In the chapter dealing with the work of nurses the 
following significant conclusion is indicated: “The 
allegations that children are mostly infected in schcol 
cannot be true to any extent, as in every district the 
condition of the children is always worse after the holidays.” 
A statement of this kind should prove a very formi- 
dable obstacle to those economists who would exclude 
all infants under five years from school attendance. 
As Mr. Ernest Gray recently pointed out, such a policy 
defeats its own ends by propagating a type of physically 
and mentally afflicted children which finds a destina- 
tion in the workhouses or on the streets. 

The part of the report dealing with infectic us diseases 
and the prevention of the spread of disease is of special 
interest to all teachers. It is advised that all cases of 
languor, drowsiness, headache, sore throat, and vomiting 
should be carefully watched by the teacher ; that a/l chil- 
dren with sore throat, whether scarlatinal symptoms are 
present or not, should be excluded from school attend- 
ance; and that where symptoms of infectious sickness 
are observed, the names of those sitting next, or those 
who accompanied the child to or from school, should 
be taken, in order that suspicious symptoms may be 
watched for in the suspects. 

Reference is made to. the anomalous case of feeble- 
minded children, who, after being under the care of 
the education authority until the attainment of the 
sixteenth year, are allowed to drift into the world 


‘subject to no permanent control, at the mercy of the 


unscrupulous, and with uncontrolled liberty to per- 
petuate their weaknesses in a second generation within 
the shadow of the slum or the sheltering walls of the 
poorhouse. 

The magnificent success which has attended the 
open-air school experiment aptly closes the medical 
officer's report: “Every child benefited physically 
by attendance at the school ; the general improvement 
was greater than could have been anticipated, and in 
some instances was remarkable.” 

No one who reads the report can fail to note the 
stress which is laid upon the necessity for physical 
fitness as the first essential in any scheme of education. 
And every educationist should read it. 
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THE WORK OF THE LONDON 
CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES. 


BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


"TO some of our readers the term “ Care Committee ” 


may be unfamiliar, and we may be forgiven if 
we explain that it refers to committees specially formed 
in connection with the poorer London County Council 
schools for promoting the physical and social welfare 
of the children attending them. Teachers working in 
the poorer schools of our great cities have known only 
too well the hampering effects of poverty on their 
children—the disa:t°ous effects tco on the educational 
* results’ so eagerly looked for in years gone by. 
Insufficient or improper food, scanty clothing, over- 
crowding, lack of healthy sleep, child labour—all these 
are obvious handicaps to a child in school; whilst 
frequent illness and “removals” seriously affect the 
regularity and continuity of his attendance; and the 
problem of “ The Poor Child at School” has become 
really acute, both from the humane and from the 
national point of view. In the interests of pure hu- 
manity countless teachers have laboured to ameliorate 
the lot of these little ones, organising meals for them, 
and begging the necessary funds and also boots and 
clothing from their friends, or too often aiding them 
from their own hardly-earned salaries, whilst clergy 
and ministers, managers and others have also given 
their aid. 

Valuable and devoted, however, as these efforts have 
been, they are obviously inadequate, and the problem 
has become a serious burden to the teachers ; whilst it is 
equally obvious that, though serving to focus attention 
on the problem and mitigating to some extent the 
sufferings of the children, these efforts are not sufficient 
either to cover the needs of the children or to strike 
at the root causes of the problem. Something far 
more systematic and adequate must be attempted if the 
social problem of the poor schoo! is to be solved; and 
the formation of the Care Committees in London schools 
is certainly a step in the right direction, and we may 
turn at once to their constitution and function. 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE CHILDREN’S CARE 
CoMMITTEES. 


The Children’s Care Committee usually consists of 
the head-teachers, two or three representative managers, 
the attendance officer, and certain co-opted members, 
either local workers already well in touch with the 
needs of the neighbourhood, or newer members anxious 


to gain experience in social work. The presence of the 
head-teachers at the meetings enables them to give 
their own experience and impressions of the children 
and their needs, with any apelin gained from parents 
visiting the school, whilst they are relieved, and rightly, 
from the individual responsibility of selecting children 
for meals, etc. The impressions gathered by teachers 
relating to children only as they appear at school are, 
of course, useful, but they can never be considered 
final; for it often happens that children appearing 
clean, tidy, and even robust, come from the poorest 
homes, where the struggle for existence is being fought 
on unobtrusive and self-respecting lines, and these are 
the families deserving the most consideration. On the 
other hand, some of the most ragged and squalid chil- 
dren come from homes where money is found but spent 
badly, and though these children need care and ob- 
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servation and aid where necessary, there are cases 
where warnings should be given to the parents, or 
some more drastic action taken. If the school Care Com- 
mittee is to gain a reputation for justice amongst the 
parents generally, the most careful discrimination must 
be made between these types of cases, and that can 
only be secured by a system of thorough visits in the 
homes. There is perhaps no point on which parents 
are more sensitive than on this question of “ deserts,” 
hence the need for the utmost care and wisdom. The 
fact that all head-teachers come together for this pur- 
pose is incidentally of importance, as it secures co- 
ordinate action. Too often in years gone by the three 
departments of a school have acted in absolute inde- 
pendence, aad hence three varying standards may have 
been applied to one family. 

The presence of the managers gives an opportunity 
for bringing their colleagues as a whole into relation 
with the social needs of the school. In fact, so little 
and so comparatively uninteresting is the proportion 
of administrative work which it is safe to leave to 
varying bodies of managers that many people will not 
come forward who may yet be attracted by the social 
opportunities afforded them in Children’s Care Com- 
mittee work. The attendance officer can often give 
valuable information gathered in his rounds, especially 
of those irregular children whom he knows so well and 
who are so often amongst the applicants for meals, etc. 
Local workers, who so often work in a dangerous de- 
tachment from each other, can be effectively grouped 
round that unifying centre—the common school— 
whilst to would-be social workers the Care Committee 
offers a convenient centre for both training and ex- 
perience. 

In some cases, where the number of necessitous 
children in a school is very small, two or more schools are 
grouped under one Care Committee ; but as a rule the 
individual school is the best centre, especially from the 
point of view of the teachers, who cannot be expected 
to give time or interest to the children of other schools 
when their own are already making somewhat heavy 
demands upon them, nor do they wish to absent them- 
selves from school to attend committees held outside. 

If possible, the secretary, for obvious reasons, should 
not be a teacher, though too often at present teachers 
have to undertake this work for lack of efficient outside 
help. 

' Tue Work or THE Care ComMITTEES. 


Originally starting with the special work of feeding 
children, the scope of the Care Committee work has 
been very materially widened, in ideal at any rate. 
So many and varied are the needs of human life that 
“food” can only be regarded as one factor amongst 
many; and, in the course of study and investigation, 
both of the child and of his social surroundings, all 
these other cognate needs of the child have been dis- 
covered, and a wise Care Committee, with a compre- 
hensive conception of its duties, will not rest until 
the child is provided with every one of those primary 
essentials of life, for lack of which the poor child is 
now so severely handicapped. It is of no use to argue 
that these things should be provided in the homes. 
We look for the day when that will be possible, but 
in the meantime, until social conditions are improved by 
strong and drastic action only conceived of at present, 
something has to be done if the education of many of 
our children is not to be rendered difficult in practice 
and futile in result. 
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(a) Feeding.—The first direct duty undertaken by 
the Care Committee will probably be the provision of 
meals for children obviously underfed or badly fed. 
The actual organisation of the meals, with its financial 
responsibility, will be probably undertaken directly by 
the Education Authority, though the Care Committee 
may render help in securing efficient service and super- 
vision, but the selection of children will rest with the 
Care Committee, and, therefore— 

(b) The Visiting of the Homes will be an important 
part of the work, and this is certainly the most delicate 
duty of all. To visit children’s homes for purely social 
and friendly reasons, to bring the school and home into 
closer relation with each other, is an easy and delightful 
task, for friends of the children are always welcome. 
But the careful investigation into the financial cir- 
cumstances of the home where material aid has to be 
given is a@ much more delicate task, requiring the 
greatest tact and tenderness combined with insight and 
firmness. At the same time, if the parents are helped 
to understand that such information is necessary in 
order to avoid abuse of public funds, and also in order 
to secure reliable evidence as to the social conditions 
of the neighbourhood, they will usually respond frankly 
and willingly ; whilst the visits of a sympathetic and 
tactful “friend” should be most fruitful, tending to 
raise rather than lower the parents’ sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Certain children, not exactly on the poverty line, 
will perhaps need milk at lunch-time, to the cost of 
which parents may be able to contribute; whilst 
cases of very dire need, in which the daily school meal 
is utterly inadequate, should be referred to the: local 
Poor Law officers. Of course, pending their action, 
the child must be fed, since the Education Authority 
cannot escape from its responsibility to feed every 
neces:itous child; but it is well to remember that 
there are certain chronically hopeless cases, in which 
small doles only serve to perpetuate a fatally low 
standard of living. In cases where such distress is due 
solely to economic and industrial reasons—for example, 
lack of work—the State should make up its mind to 
provide work; but where the home remains hope- 
lessly bad from moral reasons, after all appeals have 
been made and every resource exhausted, it would 
seem best to be “cruel only to be kind,” and either 
force such families into the Poor Law institutions or 
establish penal colonies for the erring parent, and make 
due provision for the remainder of the family. It is 
these cases which, though not really many in number, 
are the despair of Care Committees. Indeed, to quote 
a bold conclusion put forth by Mr. Robert Blair, L.C.C. 
Chief Education Officer, in a recent report on this 
matter :— 

“While much curative work can be done, there are 
& good many cases of homes so bad that they cannot be 
mended, and their ending must come as the result of a 
measure of Poor Law reform, which, it may be hoped, 
will set up a requirement of a minimum of comfort 
and respectability as the condition of continued ex- 
istence of any home.” 

(c) Clothing Clubs, Boot Clubs, etc.—Ill-fed children 
are naturally very often ill-clad too, though here we 
find a certain danger of hasty generalisations. It is 
comparatively rare to find children, even in a very 
poor school, absolutely underclad, thanks to cheap old 
clothes shops and skilful mothers or neighbours willing 
to “ make” for a mere pittance; and there is no doubt 
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that children, if at all hardy (and it is the comparatively 
hardy who survive), easily become inured to a some- 
what low minimum of clothing. The chief troubles are 
the insufficiency of change of garments, with consequent 
infrequent washing, and the “ cheap and nasty” goods 
of the “ old clothes ” shop, and the boot problem. The 
4 streets of the city are not suited to bare feet, 

ad sores being a frequent result; and, rightly or 
wrongly, poor people do regard “ boots” as a sign of 
respectability. There are very few —_ who do not: 

Boots and clothing therefore will probably have to 
be provided, and this should always be done through 
thritt clubs or by sales, if possible, free “ giving” 
being an exceedingly dangerous procedure, and one, 
moreover, not appreciated by the more self-respecting 
parents: Where a Settlement or other local resources 
exist, a work fund is useful for assisting parents to pa 
for clothing, but that is, of course, not easy to wk 
through the school. 

(d) Delicate Children.—It should also be the duty of 
the Care Committee to watch over dull and defective 
children, to arrange for medical inspection and treat- 
ment, country holidays, etc., and especially to see 
that they are not mentally overpressed at school. A 
spectacle club will be useful for children with defective 
sight, surgical instruments must be obtained, and so 
on, using, of course, any available funds or societies 
existing for that purpose. 

(e) Employment.—Last, but not least, the Care Com- 
mittee will do its utmost to secure suitable employment 
for the boys and girls leaving school, and to bring them 
into touch with local employers, and perhaps, by the 
aid of local institutions, develop social and recreative 
clubs for them. It is at this period that the most 
wasteful “break” of all occurs in the lives of our 
children—the break which frees them from the whole- 
some school control, and turns them adrift probably 
into unskilled labour by day and the streets by night, 

It is thus that the Care Committee will watch over 
the children on the physical and social side of their 
welfare, and no conception of education is really com- 
plete unless these needs are met, for only in this way 
can the child be said to be equally and harmoniously 
developed on all sides of his being. 


— et Pete 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN KENT. 


BY E. J. COOKE, SIDCUP HILL; 


~OMEWHAT late in point of time a scheme for 
the medical inspection of scholars under the en- 
lightened charge of the Kent Education Committee was 
sprung upon the teachers of that county in November 
of last year. Dr. Howarth, the county medical officer 
of health, held a series of conferences with teachers in 
various paris of the county, with the result that sensible 
modifications have been made in the methods proposed 
originally, and there now appears little to which the 
teaching profession can take exception. 

The work is carried on by part-time medical official, 
each of whom has a certain definite area in which to 
work. During the present year children who will attain 
the age of five in 1909, and who are described as 
* entrants,” will be examined, and also others known 
as “leavers ”—that is, those who are thirteen years 
of age and upwards. Next year, in addition to the 
classes mentioned, children of seven years of age are 
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to be included, and in the following year a further 
addition will be made—namely, those children who will 
be ten during that year. Hence it follows that after 
two years, when the scheme is in full working order, 
provision will have been made for each child to be 
inspected four times during the course of its school life. 

At least a week’s notice is given to the head teacher 
of a school which a medical officer proposes to inspect. 
The notice also states the number of children that ma 
be submitted, and the necessary age description. Chil- 
dren to this number are selected by the teacher, who 
may include any exceptional cases arising amongst 
scholars of ages other than those prescribed for that 
particular visit. A written notice is sent by the head 
teacher to the parents of any child selected for inspec- 
tion, and such notice states that they (the parents) 
may be present. In the particular case of the writer’s 
school, twenty-seven notices were sent to parents. At 
the time of giving out the notices a brief explanation 
was given to the scholars interested, and it was re- 
quested that any parents who objected should write 
or interview the headmaster. The parents of two girls 
of fourteen years of age objected on the ground that 
they did not consider the inspection necessary, and 
hence twenty-five scholars were presented for inspec- 
tion. Of this number twenty-one were “ leavers,” two 
others considered by the headmaster as mentally de- 
ficient, and two selected for examination because of 
suffering from sore eyes. 

Before the day appointed, the teacher entered on the 
card provided various particulars that could be obtained 
from the school registers. In addition, each child was 
weighed, and height measurement taken. These results 
were also recorded. Further entries made expressed 
the teacher’s opinion on the nutrition of the child, the 
cleanliness of its head (or otherwise), the sufficiency of 
its clothing, the condition of that clothing, and the 
state of its footwear. In expressing “ opinions” only, 
the figure 1 = good, 2 = moderate, 3 = unsatisfactory. 
Where any doubt is felt, the matter may be left to the 
doctor. But in passing it may be well asked what state 
of “ cleanliness” of head can be represented as moder- 
ately clean? A child’s head is either clean or it is not 
clean, and it is playing with the question to weakly 
allow a middle course. 

It should be stated that no examination by the 
teacher is authorised by the Education Authority— 
indeed, such is expressly forbidden. And rightly so, 
for that is the work of the school nurse, a luxury at 
present denied to the schools of Kent. Hence the 
reason is seen for using the word “ opinion ” above. 

Now to the inspector’s visit. I was fortunate in being 
able, without much dislocation of the usual routine, to 
provide an empty classroom. In that room were placed 
desks for scholars, a table and chair for the doctor, 
pen ink, etc., and a second table on which stood two 
owls, towels, Cyllene soap, and a sponge. 

The medical officer for the district, Dr. Theodore 
Fisher, arrived at 2.10 p.m. Dr. Fisher is a man pre- 
eminently qualified for the work, for, apart from his 
reputation as a specialist amongst children—a reputa- 
tion which is European—he is a man with whom it is 
a delight for a teacher to work, and he has the greatest 
sympathy with all that pertains to the good of schools 
and scholars. 

The work began. there being present, in addition to 
the doctor and head teacher, the chairman of the man- 
agers of the school. In passing, it may be of interest 











to state that Dr. Fisher assured the writer that in only 
one other school of all he has visited was a manager 
present. Thirteen boys were first examined. Each 
child had his right and left eye tested in the usual 
manner by reading various sized letters at a distance 
of twenty feet. In order to test the power of hearing, 
the boys were provided with paper and pencils, and were 
requested to listen to a whispered sentence given out 
by the doctor, who stood twenty feet from them. The 
sentence, or as much of it as they heard, had to be 
written on the paper. In every case the power of 
hearing seemed perfect in those undergoing the test. 
After that, each boy in turn came forward, and the 
doctor tested and examined the teeth, ears, nasal organ, 
and throat. The last stage was the testing of the heart, 
lungs, etc. The boys loosened their clothing and bared 
themselves at the chest. Appropriate entries were 
made on each child’s card, and if any lad showed trace 
of disease or deficiency the doctor discussed the matter 
with the head teacher. 

Rather interesting was the case of a boy who suffers 
from “ word-blindness.” This lad cannot recognise at 
sight any word, even though it may contain but three 
letters. Before he can tell the word he has to spell it 
mentally. 

The girls were next examined in a similar manner to 
the boys. During the latter stages of their examina- 
tion the senior assistant mistress of the staff was present 
in lieu of the headmaster. But the doctor required no 
undressing of children as has been done in schools out- 
side the Kent area, and there was nothing to offend the 
most susceptible or sensitive parent. 

The attendance of the parents was far lower than 
anticipated—in fact, in two cases only. The general 
health and condition of the children were excellent ; 
but one girl, as anticipated, was recommended as a fit 
subject for instruction in a school for mentally defective 
children. Whether she will ever see the inside of such 
an institution is doubtful. In three cases warning was 
sent to the parents requesting them to secure medical 
attention to their child’s eyes. Two girls had heads 
“ moderately clean.” The only other defect noticed 
was what might be expected—a few children had one 
or more decayed teeth. On the other hand, the cleaali- 
ness of the teeth was in almost every case perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The time taken to inspect the twenty-five children 
presented was slightly over two hours. After the dis- 
missal of the scholars the building and outside offices 
were inspected and pronounced to be “ highly satis- 
factory.” 

The scheme in general seems quite workable, and 
although the amount of work devolving upon the head 
teacher is considerable, it would seem that no other 
person is capable of doing it so satisfactorily. The 
weakness in the present scheme is that little or no effort 
is made to secure greater personal cleanliness, but 
amendment in this direction is promised. And no 
scheme can be satisfactory or beneficial which does not 
provide for periodic visits from a school nurse attached 
to each group of schools. 


OUR QUERY COLUMN. 


Tue Editor apologises to querists whose solutions are 
crowded out this month, and asks them to lay the whole 
weight of the blame upon him, and to exonerate Dr. 
Clement Jones, whore answers are now in hand, and will 
be printed next month. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL AS A PREPARATION 
FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the “ Practical Teacher.” 


Sir,—It is the fashion just now to attack the elementary school 
teacher and his work. “He has no friends; set at him,” is the 
cry, and the article by a “Secondary Teacher” is typical of 
the way in which inaccurate and misleading arguments are 
bolstered up by the recital of a few isolated facts. As a teacher 
your contributor should know that the general must not be 
assumed from one particular case. 

A “Secondary Teacher” claims to have taught in an ele- 
mentary school several years ago, and therefore is qualified 
to settle off-hand any and every question connected with the 
curriculum of a primary school. is seoms to me to be just 
as reasonable as it would be for a person who lived, say, in 
Middlesbrough thirty years ago and has never revisited the place 
to claim to be the sole authority on the proper municipal methods 
to be adopted in that town. 

Liberty of curriculum is said to have degenerated into licence. 
This surely is a somewhat bold statement for an outsider to 
make, and, worst of all, no proofs whatever are produced to 
support it. I maintain that we have in reality less freedom 
than we had in the “ bad old days,” when the standard and 
number of subjects were fixed and a point to be aimed at pro- 
posed, and this point varied but little from year to year. Now, 
you may say, the head teacher frames the syllabus. True, but 
it has to meet the inspector’s wishes, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find one visiting inspector entirely reversing the sug- 
gestive commands given by his predecessor. In such cases 
freedom reaches its vanishing point. 

In another direction this much belauded liberty is a huge 
system of tyranny. I refer to districts where a ew teachers 
are playing the game of “ Beggar my neighbour.” A wishes 
to do something grand, and therefore starts a violin class. Then 
B, C, and D must follow suit, or they are not up-to-date. So 
with cookery, gardening, woodwork, and several other subjects. 
What this means to the teacher of three, four, or five s’ andards 
many of your readers know only too well. 

“Secondary Teacher ” also betrays his entire unacquaintance 
with primary work when he speaks of correlation. In every 
school, except the very smallest, coins, weights, measures, and 
rulers are provided for the pupils’ use, and at least two lessons 
a week consist of practical work. I do not know of a single 
school where history, geography, and drawing are not linked 
as a connected group, and the cheap sneer at the teaching of 
elementary science and primary drawing must surely emanate 
from one who has never seen the Honours.Pages of the Practical 
Teacher. 

The examination idol is, as usual, brought into view. How 
many examinations would be sufficient ? At present the head 
teacher conducts three or four examinations each year, the in- 
spectors give a semi-examination in certain subjects—ordinary, 
drill, music, drawing, handicraft—and these last may be sprun 
upon the unhappy class teacher at any moment. Surely, i 
anything, we have over-examination. 

The secondary and the primary school are compared with regard 
to home work, and here it is truly said that the parents’ attitude 
is hostile. Even for ordinary lessons the primary teacher is 
at a disadvantage. It is no uncommon thing for a head teacher 
to receive some such message as the following: “If you worry 
my child about his (or her) sums, I am not going to send him 
(or her) to your school any more.” But a class teacher counts 
for sixty in @ primary school, and the authorities demand that 
all the lessons he gives each day shall be written out either 
in full or with very full notes. In addition, many lady teachers 
have needlework to fix, ete., in the evenings. Under these 
ircumstances where are the setting, correcting, and revising of 
1ome work to come in ? 

Lastly, I would invite “ Secondary Teacher” to study the 
speeches, especially of ex-President Pickles, on the question of 
preparing for outside examinations. The N.U.T. Conference 
spoke on this subject with no uncertain voice, and if ‘ many of 
the best teachers want outside examinations introduced,” very 
many more have decided that it is unwise, inexpedient, and 
harmful.—I am, sir, An ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


I 





To the Editor of “‘ The Practical Teacher.” 


In answer to your offer, I, as a primary teacher of upper 
standards, beg leave to make reply with regard to the charge 


Sir, 


“that the pupils of primary schools lack initiative, self-reliance, 
and desire for knowledge.” 

My reply is not a denial, as the “ secondary teacher" is in a 
better position to judge than myself, but I do wish to s t 
an explanation of this condition of affairs. Many of our superiors 
enter a school to inspire us by helpful criticism and impress the 
doctrine that method is everything and accuracy nothing; that 
an intelligent arrangement in working out an arithmetical problem 
is of far more consequence than staining the correct answer. 
In other words, teachers should be educators, training the mind, 
and, providing the pupils have been led in the right way, facts 
are of little importance. This applies not only to arithmetic, 
but to all subjects. 

Now I contend that, with some teachers, this opinion heard 
from the lips of an H.M. Inspector results in g methods of 
teaching in so far as it refers to the training of the mental 
faculties, but not in impressing the facts, so deduced, upon the 
~— minds. 

teacher’s aim should be to give the pupils as much definite 
information as _ by the best methods, but the test of such 
teaching should be the pupil’s written work itself. In this case 


we must ** Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone.” 


By pinning our faith to unaided written answers as tests of our 
oral lessons, we shall train our pupils in initiative and self 
reliance, which are outgrowths of original efforts. When they 
realise that hard facts have a marketable value, they will appre 
ciate information, and thus generate a desire for knowledge. 

That original written exercises in “ English” are poor is un 
doubtedly correct. This, I think, is due to the fact that bv 
“composition” teachers understand essays; and, worse still. 
prepare these in class, with the result that all are practically 
similar in phraseology, arrangement, and matter, originality 
being conspicuous by its absence. 

Now as a remedy I suggest, forget such a word as “essay.” Give 
much more practical letter-writing, such as the pupil actually 

uires for everyday life—for example, to write to aunt saying 
mother is unable to go next day to tea—give reason; to wi te 
answering an actual advertisement in the paper; to write to 
father’s employer explaining his absence from work. 

Also to write unaided answers to unprepared questions, and 
follow such exercises by oral corrections and suggestions from 
the class. 

This would tend to correct the lack of thoroughness and self- 
reliance. 

Re the introduction of examination for upper classes. Although 
one whose pupils have gained successes in Oxford Local and other 
outside competitive examinations as a result of class teaching, 
I strongly oppose the suggestion for an examination of upper 
classes only. Head mistresses are allowed to frame their own 
syllabus of instruction. This causes trouble in a general outside 
examination. If all are to teach according to the law of the 
Medes and Persians, then good-bye to freedom and originality. 

Personally I prefer to abide by the head teacher’s examination, 
with supervision by inspectors. I would alter the systems of 
awarding scholarships to secondary schools—-abolisbing the age 
limitation, and allowing the head teacher to choose future pn 
dates according to the ability of pupils whose parents would 
allow them to profit by secondary teaching. To me it seems 
absurb that a child of humble parents should be sent at rate- 
payers’ expense to a secondary school, and then leave for factory 
work. 

Re the sin of omission of home work. We primary teachers 
have to deal with children of working-classes, who often need the 
assistance of our scholars after school hours, to help to earn a few 
pence, or “take home work.” Then we have the fond father 
who thinks his child “ does enough in school.”” Also we have not 
the support of our superiors on the Council to insist on home 
work. However, much may be accomplished by tect. Then the 
question arises as to the nature of home work ; and together with 
this comes the fact that the majority of primary teachers are 
class and not subject teachers, and have no “time off” for 
correction. Our school written exercises take a considerable 
portion of our ree I therefore prefer memorising for home 
work, which is tested by written answers at school. Is it very 
dreadful to add that, in my opinion, home work as given by 
the secondary school is a farce? In many cases the pupils copy 
the sums from one another. I have seen and heard it in the 
waiting-rooms of the railway stations, and the written exercises 
can be transcribed er possibly paraphrased from the text-book 
teken home for the purpose. Written work to be of value should 
be the result of assimilated facts, and given as a test under super- 
vision at school. Having hurled my bomb, I beg to conclude, 
and remain, yours faithfully, A Primary Heap Mistress. 
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BY WINCH, M.A. 





he a somewhat vague way it is generally known to 

teachers that Mr. Herbert Spencer was a great 
English philosopher. This term is not exactly one of 
: reproach in England, yet I am sure that most of us 
surmise that a philosopher, as we understand the term, 
is rather an uncanny person. Where we feel and act, 
where with us action, if it does not precede thought, 
involves usually only just so much thought as will set 
us doing something, however pointless—a philosopher, 
on the other hand, we think of as loftily removed from 
these penalties of the flesh: he does not feel, we fancy, 
he only rationalises ; he does not want, he only knows ; 
he does not love anything, he merely takes an intellectual 
interest in it; he does not hate, he is too mentally 
well-balanced to detest anything. Sometimes, indeed, 
we employ opprobrious epithets, as when Carlyle called 
that beauty-loving and tender-hearted soul—John 
Stuart Mill—a logic-chopping machine. Indeed, the 
critics of Mr. Spencer’s great volumes of autobiography, 
even many of the cultured ones who are more than 
tinctured with philosophy themselves, have brought 
away from their perusal a proud, cold, loveless picture ; 
without much human frailty, but also without much 
human affection. 
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Personally, I do not thus read the autobiography. 
I recognise, indeed, the proud sensitiveness which shuns 
to assert affection—above all, which avoids exaggerated 
expression of it; and I feel all through Mr. Spencer’s 
life a desire for complete and exact justice, and an 
endeavour to give it to others in the fullest measure, 
which, of course, excludes all emotional waywardness. 

But I did not, and do not, think of Spencer as emotion- 
ally feeble. And this feeling of mine is strengthened 
by a perusal of Dr. Duncan’s book. Any one who 
wishes to read at moderate length—the autobiography 
is too lengthy, except for experts—what our English 
philosopher was like, how he looked, how he worked, 
what he learned, and how he played—though to me 
Spencer’s play is too consciously a preparation for 
work, and hence, in the true psychological sense, is not 
play at all—must go, and will go, to Dr. Duncan’s book. 
His task is a difficult one: it is not easy to charm us 
anew with a retold tale; and sometimes he will not 
relate an important incident because it is narrated 
fully in the autobiography, as happens on page 145. 
And this is awkward for the general reader. 

But such criticism is rarely justifiable. On the whole, 
it is truer to say that he gives us a clear, coherent, com- 
plete, and outstanding account—a real life of Herbert 
Spencer. Spencer himself was too concerned to tell us 
what he thought to tell us much about how he felt and 
what he did; Dr. Duncan rectifies the omission. We 
learn now, in a way we cannot easily forget, of his 
steady family affection, of his staunchness to his friends, 
of his generosity to all whom he could worthily help. 
Withal he was a fighter. Huxley was surprised that 
two such combative tykes—“ especially you,” as he 
wrote to Spencer—had never quarrelled, for neither 
counted the cost if he felt that error had to be dispelled. 

So far, I have not been using the chalk and black- 
board ; there is nothing in this article for teachers who 
are not, in some sense, partakers of the currents of 
modern European thought. I will now become a little 
more professional. ‘The training college syllabus used 
to prescribe Spencer’s Education, of course, so that most 
of my readers will have some acquaintance with him, 
but not, I fear, at his best. He loved the human 
sciences, but his book on education has been a mighty 
force on a non-huwmanistic side. He loved beauty. He 
wrote quite deliberately, “ The esthetic development of 
life would, in the fuiure, take a larger development 
than now;” but his educational work scarce gets 
beyond the science in art. He condemned militarism, 
he detested Great Englandism, but his panegyric of 
physical education has helped to boom the things he 
hated. His plea for hearty feeding for young animals 
has helped to validate the cry of those who ask for good 
food for children, even at State expense—a project 
which he bitterly denounced. His own delicate suscepti- 
bilities were, of necessity, shocked when action in accord 
with his adage—that the first requisite to success is 
to be a nation of good animals—brought brutality as 
well as, if not instead of, vigour. He suffered from over- 
wrought mentality, so he thought that children must 
do so too—it is so hard not to project our own diseases 
into others. He was, indeed, the last of the great In- 
dividualists. We are all Socialists now, it is said ; but, 
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when learning to construct our Socialistic state—if that 
day ever arrives—we shall turn to Spencer to ascertain 
the importance of individual responsibility ; for unless, 
in some way, individual responsibility find a place, 
and a large place, within collectivist schemes, they are 
not destined to endure. He was on the unpopular side 
even in his own day, and his cause wanes fainter and 
fainter. To-day the banner of individualism in English 
politics is borne by Mr. Harold Cox, member for Leicester; 
and, by a curious coincidence, Mr. Spencer, years ago, was 
invited to sit for the same town. He declined, as usual. 
Hs was offered honours by universities and learned 
societies ; he declined them. He was offered monetary 
help ; he declined it. “‘ The greater or smaller amount 
of profit weighs with me but liitle ” (page 164), he said 
on one occasion, in a business communication. Yet he 
was 80 poor at times that he thought his work must stop. 

One further question I must try to answer in an article 
for the Practical Teacher. How was Spencer educated ? 

“From thirteen to sixteen,” he says, “ my acquire- 
ments were limited to Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, 
mechanics, and the first part of Newton’s Principia. 
To this equipment I never added.” He once learned 
Latin grammar; hated it at first, but liked it after- 
wards ; never, however, knowing or loving the ancient 
classics. But I can scarcely go on. Readers will find 
an account of Mr. Spencer’s intellectual equipment on 
pages 417 and 529. He shared with Hobbes the belief 
that much reading made for stupidity. But did he 
reflect (though he wrote a Psychology—the science was 
in its infancy in his day) that though great minds like 
his and Hobbes’ may be able to evolve a system of 
knowledge for themselves by mere unaided observation 
of the world, yet lesser men cannot? For them system- 
atic instruction is a sheer necessity ; otherwise they do 
not merely not originate, they learn nothing. 

Such of my readers as have been recently to univer- 
sity courses in philosophy will know that Spencer's 
ethics and metaphysics have never been accepted as 
valid by academically trained thinkers ; the expert has 
always been against him, I fear not altogether without 
justice. But this also we need to remember—his stimu- 
lus to philosophic thought has been enormously powerful. 
Three at least of the younger English psychologists— 
men in whose hands lies the immediate future of British 
psychology —came to psychology and philosophy through 
Spencer. ‘hey do not pow subscribe to many of his 
psychological doctrines, but they never forget that to 
him they owe the open gate, to him the vistas of the 
unknown fields beyond. He rests from his labours, but 
his work lives on in others: may they at least be not 
all unworthy of their great teacher. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 
WELL-KNOWN writer defines education as that 
‘ process by which the child is adapted to its 


environment, or to its future environment. Without 
discussing the appropriateness of the definition in 
pedagogy, but merely accepting it as a definition, then 
we may give a new definition of botany, and say that 
it is the science which deals with the “ education of 
plants.” Not long ago the theoretical part of botany 
consisted in memorising uncouth words derived from 
(ireek roots, and which to the “ botanist” described the 
forms and positions of the different parts of a plant ; 
while the practical part was carried out by pulling 
flowers to pieces, and classifying the plants from which 
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they had been gathered, according as one or other of 
these “ botanical terms ” was found to apply. 

The modern botanist looks upon a plant as a living 
organism endowed with marvellous powers of adapting 
itself to circumstances, and by the exercise of these 
powers not only preserving its own life, but bequeath- 
ing to its descendants tendencies and characteristics 
which are of great value in the struggle for existence, 
and which tend to become fixed in the race. 

A Tezt-book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.L.S. (University Tutorial Press. 6s. 6d.)— 
This is a new and revised edition of a scholarly work 
with which many of our readers are familiar. The 
most important alteration is the addition of a chapter 
on the ecology and geographical distribution of plants. 
This brings the work quite up-to-date. The writer 
deals with what are called plant associations, and 
shows that moisture-loving plants will necessarily al! 
be associated together in the same damp locality, 
while drought-loving plants will as naturally be found 
together in the dry spots. The subject of perennation, 
or the means by which plants are able to persist through 
long years, is next dealt with; and then the different 
“plant societies” are considered in turn, and fully 
illustrated by reference to British plants. 

The book is very fully illustrated by well-drawn 
diagrams, in which the parts and their names are 
joined by straight lines, a plan which makes every- 
thing ametally clear to the student. The subject 
matter treated is that prescribed by the London Uni- 
versity Intermediate Science Syllabus, and the treat- 
ment is thoroughly sound and scientific. 

Life Histories of Common Plants. By F. Cavers, 
D.Sc. (University Tutorial Press. 3s.)—The title of 
this excellent book does it scanty justice; it is really 
a text-book of experimental botany on modern lines. 
The first six chapters (181 pp.) give a very clear account 
of the life processes of plants in general. This is illus- 
trated by simple experiments which the student can 
carry out for himself; while the book, in a most sug- 
gestive manner, leads him to appreciate what the 
experiments teach. The remaining fifteen chapters 
(174 pp.) deal with what we have described above as 
the “education” of particular plants, which should 
be familiar to every one who goes about the country 
with his eyes open. Dr. Cavers has not only pre- 
sented the student with a store of most interesting 
information, but what is far more important still, he 
has shown him how to gather information for himself. 

Essentials of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen, A.M. 
(Ginn and Company. 5s.)—This is a book of quite a 
different type from the two preceding. In dealing with 
the life history of plants, it deals more largely with 
work that can be carried on in a biological laboratory, 
and less with field botany. The descriptions and 
instructions for experimental work are splendid, and 
the illustrations, both diagrammatic and photographic, 
are as near perfection as the most modern printing-press 
can produce. At the same time, British elementary 
students will find a disadvantage in the frequent re- 
ferences to American plants—for example, hickory, 
buck-eye, four-o’clock seeds, jimson weed, boneset ; 
and ragweed is apparently different from the familiar 
ragwort, and “ pigweed” is evidently not the “ shep- 
herd’s purse,” a plant which is known by that name 
in Wiltshire. The chapters on cryptogams and on 

ollination are particularly good. While as a rule 
insects seem to be instrumental in fertilising flowers 
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in an accidental or unintentional manner, the small moth 
Pronuba seems to set about the business of fertilising the 
yucca as though it quite understood the process, and knew 
just what it was required to do to benefit the flower. 

Plants and their Ways. By Ernest Evans. (Dent 
and Company.) In this book the writer begins with 
the structure of flowers, and, after dealing with seeds, 
he works out the life processes of growing plants. At 
every point experiments a e dese ibed and practical work 
is set. There is, however, an indefiniteness about the in- 
structions which detracts from their value in a scientific 
study. Thus, in dealing with the effect of temperature 
on the germination of seeds sown in two pots, it is 
not sufficient to say, “ Keep one pot in a cold place 
and the other near a fire.” Temperature is & measur- 
able quantity, and the experiment should be arranged 
so as to discover the limits within which germination 
will go on, and the point at which it proceeds with 
maximum energy. The paragraph on “ How to Identify 
Plants” (p. 158) is most disappointing: “ The student 
should obtain a good British flora, and, when oppor- 
tunities occur, plants should be collected, and by means 
of the structure of the plants their position in the vege- 
table kingdom should be obtained.” 

Elementary Botany. By E. Deabble, D.Se., F.L.S. 
(Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d.)—The approach to the sub- 
ject in this admirable little work is through physiology. 
After a brief introductory chapter, in which the writer 
sets out what is the fundamental nature of a plant, 
he goes on to explain the processes of photosynthesis 
and root absorption by which the plant obtains its 
food, and the composition of the latter is described. 
Then the bulk of the book is taken up with an account 
of the organs engaged in carrying out the life-processes. 
The book then gives an outline of the chief British orders. 
The illustrations are good, and the book is written in a 
nice clear style. 

A First Book of Botany. By Elizabeth Healey. 
(Macmillan and Company. Is. 6d.)—This little book 
is admirably arranged to cover a good year’s work in 
the subject in a secondary school. As the writer points 
out in the preface, “ The school year now usually begins 
in September,” hence the opening chapters deal with 
seeds, because material for practical work is then most 
readily obtained. The esthetic side of the subject is 
not overlooked, and school-girls will not obtain a less 
accurate knowledge of the structure and life history 
of plants by trying to remember the quotations which 
are introduced, and which show how the beauty of 
flowers has appealed to our greatest writers. The 
work is beautifully illustrated. 

Nature Study. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A., 
F.C.P.—This is an excellent text-book of elementary 
biology, and it seems a pity that in Nature Study in- 
animate nature should be overlooked. The student of 
biology will gain much from this splendid book, which 
is beautifully illustrated and drawn up on a systematic 
plan in which special notice is taken of those organs 
which show the relation of the plants and animals 
described to other animals and plants. At the same 
time, we feel that Natuve study should throw the 
student into more direct touch with Nature, and the 
information gained through books—interesting and 
important though it may be—concerning “ Dogfishes 
and Sharks,” “ Termites,” “‘ Ancestral Molluscs,” “ Para- 
sitic Worms,” and the “ Rhinoceros and Tapir” is not 
the material to Le imparted to children under the name 
of Nature Study. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL HISTORY. 


M R. MURRAY has just issued the third and fourth 
4 volumes of Mr. Fletcher’s Introductory History 
of England, two handsome books which it is a pleasure 
to read, owing to the beautiful typography and tasteful 
setting of the page. Our readers will remember that 
Mr. Fletcher is the historian who calls a spade a spade 
—for example :— 

“Dread of Popery made it dangerous to drink the toast 
(of ‘Church and King’) in the days of James the Second ; but 
loyalty would probably have eye at even if James had not 
added to his Popery the misfortune of being an immeasurable ass.” 


This clears the air. We have all thought it for long 
enough, but only Mr. Fletcher has dared to say it in 
print, and the colloquialism is much more refreshing 
than conventional English. But we trust that the smal] 
fry of historians will not imitate his manner. 

The first of the two volumes before us deals with the 
period from the Restoration to the beginning of the 
Great War; and in almost every page we have new 
light shed upon familiar events, new connections forged 
in the chain of causation, new knowledge to break down 
old prejudices, while the whole is suffused by a quality 
which we should call humour if we were not in danger 
of being misunderstood, for the term is in many quarters 
synonymous with buffoonery. The scientific historian 
will stand aghast at the following—a ripe chestnut too :— 

“ A charming story current at the time (of the War of American 
Independence) may fittingly close the history of the thirteen 
colonies. Vergennes was entertaining at dinner on the night of 
the signature of the Treaty Mr. Richard Oswald and Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin, the plenipotentiaries for the respective Governments 
of Great Britain and America; and he, as in duty bound, pro- 
posed the health of his own sovereign, “ Louis the Sixteenth, 
who, like the sun in heaven, illumines,” ete. Finding the réle 
of the sun occupied, Mr. Oswald, in proposing George the Third, 
could only eompare him to the moon (who rules the tides and so 
rules the sea); whereupon Franklin rose—and one can forgive 
even Franklin much for it—and added, “ And I give you the 
health of George Washington, who, like Joshua of old, said to 
the sun and to the moon, * Stand ye still,’ and they obeyed him.” 


Mr. Fletcher’s second volume brings the national 
story down to 1815, after which history is politics and 
out of his province. We admire the daring which can 
conclude the work at such a date. Trafalgar and 
Waterloo dominate this concluding volume, which is 
fully as interesting and as stimulating as the others, 
as provocative of thought and determined opposition, 
and as delightfully unscientific. According to the 
modern historian, Mr. Fletcher has no conc: ivable right 
to air his personal opinions, no excuse for pointing the 
moral, nor for using history as a guide-post and danger 
signal for the future. But he does all these things in 
his concluding chapter ; and we thank him for it, though 
we do not agree with him, for our prejudices do not 
happen to coincide with his own. The upper form boys 
who are brought up on his Introductory history—the 
descriptive term is really appropriate, though it suggests 
Little Arthur—will imbibe sane views, will learn the 
method of the knock-down blow which is the spice of 
life, and will become mentally virile without developing 
that self-opinion which burkes argument from sheer 
intelleotual laziness and distrust of self. 





NEXT MONTH. 
An illustrated account of the historical play 
“Henry of Navarre.” 
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in an accidental or unintentional manner, the small moth 
Pronuba seems to set about the business of fertilising the 
yucea as though it quite understood the process, and knew 
just what it was required to do to benefit the flower. 

Plants and their Ways. By Ernest Evans. (Dent 
and Company.) In this book the writer begins with 
the structure of flowers, and, after dealing with seeds, 
he works out the life processes of growing plants. At 
every point experiments a e desc ibed and practical work 
is set. There is, however, an indefiniteness about the in- 
structions which detracts from their value in a scientific 
study. Thus, in dealing with the effect of temperature 
on the germination of seeds sown in two pots, it is 
not sufficient to a... Keep one pot in a cold place 
and the other near a fire.” Temperature is @ measur- 
able quantity, and the experiment should be arranged 
so as to discover the limits within which germination 
will go on, and the point at which it proceeds with 
maximum energy. The paragraph on “ How to Identify 
Plants” (p. 158) is most disappointing: “ The student 
should obtain a good British flora, and, when oppor- 
tunities occur, plants should be collected, and by means 
of the structure ol the plants their position in the vege- 
table kingdom should be obtained.” 

Elementary Botany. By FE. Dabble, D.Se., F.L.S. 
(Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d.)—The approach to the sub- 
ject in this admirable little work is through physiology. 
After a brief introductory chapter, in which the writer 
sets out what is the fundamental nature of a plant, 
he goes on to explain the processes of photosynthesis 
and root absorption by which the plant obtains its 
food, and the composition of the latter is described. 
Then the bulk of the book is taken up with an account 
of the organs engaged in carrying out the life-processes. 
The book then gives an outline of the chief British orders. 
The illustrations are good, and the book is written in a 
nice clear style. 

A First Book of Botany. By Elizabeth Healey. 
(Macmillan and Company. Is. 6d.)—This little book 
is admirably arranged to cover a good year’s work in 
the subject in a secondary school. As the writer points 
out in the prefac e, “ The school year now usually begins 
in September,” hence the opening chapters deal with 
seeds, because material for practical work is then most 
readily obtained. The esthetic side of the subject is 
not overlooked, and school-girls will not obtain a less 
accurate knowledge of the structure and life history 
of plants by trying to remember the quotations which 
are introduced, and which show how the beauty of 
flowers has appealed to our greatest writers. The 
work is beautifully illustrated. 

Nature Study. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A., 
F.C.P.—This is an excellent text-book of elementary 
biology, and it seems a pity that in Nature Study in- 
animate nature should be overlooked. The student of 
biology will gain much from this splendid book, which 
is beautifully illustrated and drawn up on a systematic 
plan in which special notice is taken of those organs 
which show the relation of the plants and animals 
described to other animals and plants. At the same 
time, we feel that Natue study should throw the 
student into more direct touch with Nature, and the 
information gained through books—interesting and 
important though it may be—concerning “ Dogfishes 
and Sharks,” “‘ Termites,” “ Ancestral Molluses,” “ Para- 
sitic Worms,” and the “ Rhinoceros and Tapir” is not 
the material to te imparted to children under the name 
of Nature Study. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL HISTORY. 


\ | R. MURRAY has just issued the third and fourth 
4 volumes of Mr. Fletcher’s Introductory History 
of England, two handsome books which it is a pleasure 
to read, owing to the beautiful typography and tasteful 
setting of the page. Our readers will remember that 
Mr. Fletcher is the historian who calls a spade a spade 
—for example :— 

“Dread of Popery made it dangerous to drink the toast 
(of ‘Church and King’) in the days of James the Second ;_ but 
loyalty would probably have triumphed even if James had not 
added to his Popery the misfortune of being an immeasurable ass.”’ 


This clears the air. We have all thought it for long 
enough, but only Mr. Fletcher has dared to say it in 
print, and the colloquialism is much more refreshing 
than conventional English. But we trust that the small 
fry of historians will not imitate his manner. 

The first of the two volumes before us deals with the 
period from the Restoration to the beginning of the 
Great War; and in almost every page we have new 
light shed upon familiar events, new connections forged 
in the chain of causation, new knowledge to break down 
old prejudices, while the whole is suffused by a quality 
which we should call humour if we were not in danger 
of being misunderstood, for the term is in many quarters 
synonymous with buffoonery. The scientific historian 
will stand aghast at the following—a ripe chestnut too :— 

“ A charming story current at the time (of the War of American 
Independence) may fittingly close the history of the thirteen 
colonies. Vergennes was entertaining at dinner on the night of 
the signature of the Treaty Mr. Richard Oswald and Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin, the plenipotentiaries for the respective Governments 
of Great Britain and America; and he, as in duty bound, pro- 
posed the health of his own sovereign, “ Louis the Sixteenth, 
who, like the sun in heaven, illumines,” ete. Finding the réle 
of the sun occupied, Mr. Oswald, in proposing George the Third, 
could only eompare him to the moon (who rules the tides and so 
rules the sea); whereupon Franklin rose—and one can forgive 
even Franklin much for it—and added, “‘ And I give you the 
health of George Washington, who, like Joshua of old, said to 
the sun and to the moon, * Stand ye still,’ and they obeyed him.” 


Mr. Fletcher's second volume brings the national 
story down to 1815, after which history is politics and 
out of his province. We admire the daring which can 
conclude the work at such a date. Trafalgar and 
Waterloo dominate this concluding volume, which is 
fully as interesting and as stimulating as the others, 
as provocative of thought and determined opposition, 
and as delightfully unscientific. According to the 
modern historian, Mr. Fletcher has no conccivable right 
to air his personal opinions, no exeuse for pointing the 
moral, nor for using history as a guide-post and danger 
signal for the future. But he does all these things in 
his concluding chapter ; and we thank him for it, though 
we do not agree with him, for our prejudices do not 
happen to coincide with his own. The upper form boys 
who are brought up on his Introductory history—the 
descriptive term is really appropriate, though it suggests 
Little Arthur—will imbibe sane views, will learn the 
method of the knock-down blow which is the spice of 
life, and will become mentally virile without developing 
that self-opinion which burkes argument from sheer 
intellectual laziness and distrust of self. 





NEXT MONTH. 
An illustrated account of the historical play 
‘Henry of Navarre.” 
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L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


‘KOH-I-NOOR’ PENCILS 


we made for those who want something better than the 
rdinary penny or twopenny pencil. The ‘‘ Koh-I-Noor ” 

made by special processes. Its touch is the touch of 
velvet; it is even in 
grade; it contains no 
grit whatever; and it 
is so highly compre essed 
that it will outlast 
half a dozen of the 
common kind. If you 
have " ver tried a 

* Koh - Noor,” get 
one to- as ay. 

For the rough work 
ef school children, 
Hardtmuth’s Penny 
School Pencils are the 
best value ever offered. 
Many other specialities 
for use in schools are 
also made. 

“KOH -I-NOOR” 
Pencils are 4d. each, 
or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Of all Stationers. 

Catalogue post free 

from 
L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 
(Paris, Vienna, Dresden, 


Milan, Brussels, and New 
York.) 
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By W. H. HEBERT. 
Containing the Vowel Sounds, the Consonants, Accents and Signs, the 
| Nasal, Division of Words into Syllables, Quantity, Rules on Proper Nouns, 
Reading Exercises with Interlined Phonetic Pronunciation, Key to the 
Reading Exercises. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, green cloth, limp, 1s, 


ESPERANTO SELF-TAUGHT. 


(Mariborough’'s SELF-TAUGHT Series.) 
By WILLIAM W. MANN, 
Member of the British Esperanto Association. Containing Vocabularies 
Conversational Phrases and Sentences—Grammar—Commercial, Trading 
Legal, and Religious Terms— Travel Talk— Photography —Cycling— Motor 
ing—Amusements—Money, Weights and Measures, etc., etc., with Phonetic 
Pronunciation. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s, 6@,; Blue Wrapper, 1s, 


Sold by all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
For complete list write for the (A) Catalogue, post free 
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Of Notable Copyright Books of Travel, History, 
Biography, and General Literature. 


** Messrs. Nelson's latest enterprise deserves the enthusiastic support of those of the reading public who are interested ip 
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Many of the volumes have been thoroughly revised by a staff 
of competent revisers, and new features have been added. 


Baddeleys Guides 


(“ Thorough " Guide Series), Published by 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


With Coloured Maps, Index Maps, Pians, Hotels, Tours, Etc. Bound in Limp Red Cloth. All at Net Prices. 


I. SCOTLAND, Part I. “The Highlands” 


as far as Aberdeen, Inverness, and Stornoway, and 
including Edinburgh and Glasgow. 6s, 6d. (Re- 


visED Eprtion.) 
“ Northern 


II. SCOTLAND, Part IL. 


Highlands” from Aberdeen, Inyerness, and Gairloch 
to Cape Wrath and “John o’ Groat’s.” 3s, 6d. 


III. SCOTLAND, Part III. “The Low- 
ae including "gegen and Glasgow. 4s. 


IV. ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 6d. 


(Revisep Eprrion.) 
Northern Divi- 


V. IRELAND, Part I. 


sion, including Dublin. 4s, 


VI. IRELAND, Part II. 


Southern Divi- 
sion, including Dublin. - 5s. 


VII. ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 
VIII. YORKSHIRE, Part I. East. 2s. 6d. 
IX. YORKSHIRE, Part II]. West. 3s, 


(The two in one Vol., 55.) 


X. THE PEAK DISTRICT OF DERBY- 


SHIRE, Ete. 3s. (Revisep Epirion.) 
XI. NORTH WALES, Part I. Chester, 


Rhyl, Llandudno, Bangor, Llanrwst, Bettws-y Coed, 
Carnarvon, Lianberis, Beddgelert, Ffestiniog Seo- 
tions and Pwllheli. $s, 


PRICE 


6° Nelson's Guides 6° 





XII. NORTH WALES, Part II. Liga- 


gellen. Bala, Dolgelly, Barmouth, Shrewsbu 
achynileth, Aburyervyth Sections. 2s. 6d. 
(The two in one Vol., 5s.) 


XIII. SOUTH WALES and the Wye Dis- 


trict of Monmouthshire.’ 35, 6d, (Revissp 
Eprrron.) 


XIV. THE EASTERN COUNTIES (Water- 


ing Places, Cathedral Cities, Etc.). 3s, 6d. 


XV. SURREY and SUSSEX, including 


Tunbridge Wells. 3s. 6d. 


XVI. ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
XVII. NORTH DEVON AND NORTH 


CORNWALL, with a full description of Exmoor 
and the Scilly Isles. 3s. 6d. 


XVIII. SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 


CORNWALL, with a full description of Dartmoor 
and the Scilly Isles. 4g, (Revisep Eprrion.) 


_ XIX. BATH and BRISTOL and 40 miles 


round. 5s. (Rxvisep Epirron.) 


XX. SOUTH HAMPSHIRE and SOUTH 


DORSET, including the New Forest. This com- 
Berle ry uides to the South Coast of 


England. 88. 6 
PRICE 


A Series of Cheap Guide Books to the Chief Holiday Resorts of England and Wales. 


The volumes contain an average of 60 of let 
plans, and a number of fine illustrations. type is 


a large map of the district in three colours, several smaller maps and 
and has om specially chosen for its clearness, since the ee feel 


that the typography of many cheap guide books is unnecessarily trying to the eyes. The volumes are boynd in strong art linen, 
with an attractive cover design. 


I. BRIGHTON, HOVE, and WORTHING. 
II. HASTINGS to BEXHILL (including 


Battle, St. Leonards, and Rye). 


Ill. PLYMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 
IV. FALMOUTH and the LIZARD. 
V. SIDMOUTH to TORQUAY (including 


Exeter, Dawlish, and Teignmouth). 


VI. ILFRACOMBE, LYNTON, and LYN- 
MOUTH. 


Nelson’s GUIDE TO LONDON, in French. . 





VII. SCARBOROUGH, BRIDLINGTON, & 
WHITBY. 


VIII. YORK. 
IX. LLANDUDNO and the Coast. 
X. BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON. 
XI. The WYE VALLEY. 
XII. ABERYSTWYTHand Neighbourhood. 
XIII. PARIS. (Price 9d. net.) 
is. net. 
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Issued Ist and 3rd Wednesdays of each month. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Romance. d. Conrad. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


The Primrose Path. Mrs, Oliphant. 
Thompson's Progress. C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne, 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. 


Mrs, H. de la Pasture. 
Love and Mr. Lewisham. H. G. Wells. 
Clarissa Furiosa. W. E. Norris. 
Cynthia’s Way. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Raffles. E. W. Hornung. 
The Food of the Gods. H. G. Wells. 
French Nan. A. and E. Castle. 
Springtime. H. C. Bailey. 
Moonfleet. d. Meade Falkner, 
Kipps. H. G. Wells. 
The Gateless Barrier. Lucas Malet. 
Major Vigoureux. “@Q." 
Old Gorgon Graham. 
Mrs. Galer’s Business. W. Pett Ridge. 
House with the Green Shutters. George Doug/as. 
Selah Harrison. 8. Maenaughtan. 
Marcella. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


His Honor and a Lady. 
Sara Jeannette Dunean (Mrs. Cotes). 


The Duenna of a Genius. M. E. Francis, 
Owd Bob. Alfred Ollivant, 
Eight Days. R. E. Forrest. 
Lady Audley's Secret. Miss Braddon. 
The Wages of Sin. Lucas Malet. 
An Adventurer of the North. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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G. H. Lorimer. 





The Pit. 
Woodside Farm‘ 


Beaucaire, and The Beautiful Lad 


A Lame Dog’s Diary. 
The Man from America. 
Sir John Constantine. 
The Princess Passes. 0. W. & A. M. Williamson, 
White Fang. Jack London. | 
The Octopus. 

Translation of a Savage. 
Matthew Austin. 

The Odd Women. 

The Lady of the Barge. 
The God in the Car. 
The Hosts of the Lord. 
His Grace. 

The American Prisoner, 
If Youth but Knew. 
Clementina. 

John Charity. 

The King’s Mirror. 
David Grieve. 
Incomparable Bellairs. 
Quisanté. 

No. 5 John Street. 
Robert Elsmere. 

The Battle of the Strong, 
Fortune of Christina M‘Nab. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


A. & E. Castle. 


Anthony Hope. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Egerton Castle. 


Richard Whiteing. 


Anthony Hope. 


Marriage of William Ashe. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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